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EDITORIAL 


This is the second special issue of THE Journat dealing with 
morale. Although some overlapping is inevitable in that each has 
discussed certain phases of the theoretical background, the second 
has been prepared in the light of the first special issue in this field. 

This issue emphasizes the role of the private agencies as con- 
trasted with those of the Government and raises the issue of the 
relation of one to the other. It would have been interesting to draw 
the contrast a little more sharply by an analysis of Government 
agencies, but the field of activities of various Governmental agen- 
cies has not yet been defined or delimited. Such agencies include 
the Office of Civilian Defense for which the Executive Order estab- 
lishing it includes concern for public morale; the Office of Educa- 
tion which has established a School and College Civilian Morale 
Service; the Bureau of Public Relations of the United States Army 
which is providing a series of lectures on the international situation 
for men in military service, and such lectures may be available later 
for nonmilitary groups; the recently established Office of Facts and 
Figures which has a real function in this field as has also the new 
censorship agency. 

Few, at least, will dispute the fact that we must give up freedom 
to preserve it. The question sharply raised and frankly discussed in 
the following articles is “how much” and “can they be regained ?” 
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Although no specific reference is made to the school in any of the 
articles, the underlying questions are the same and the points of 
view presented will be of practical value to all in the field of school 
and college education. 

Francis J. Brown 


NOTE 


With this issue of the Journat it will carry at its masthead the 
name of a new managing editor, a change made necessary by 
the emergency work required of the former managing editor, 
Dr. Francis J. Brown, who is devoting full time to the American 
Council on Education and the Military Affairs Committee. 

The Journat staff deeply regrets the loss of the services of Dr. 
Brown, but we were forced to accept his judgment that he could not 
carry on adequately at such a distance. His successor, Dr. Julius 
Yourman, is well known in sociological and educational fields, 
has been on the staff of New York University for several years, 
and is noted for his keenness of intellect as well as his energy 
and enthusiasm. We believe he will carry on the traditions of the 
Journat that have been developed during the past fifteen years. All 
of the staff and subscribers, I am sure, wish Dr. Yourman the 
greatest success in his endeavors. 

E. GreorcE PayNE 
Editor-in-Chief 














CIVILIAN MORALE: 
DEMOCRACY’S NEW LINE OF BATTLE 


ERNEST ANGELL 


“Congressmen want baseball in spite of war. Lawmakers aver na- 
tional pastime helps to keep country’s morale high.” This headline 
from a January newspaper puts the popular touch to our general 
concern with “morale.” The Congressmen, of course, were not 
thinking of the fighting spirit of troops and crews, which is taken 
for granted. A recent quick survey discloses something over one 
hundred seventy civilian committees and agencies which, at least 
ostensibly, exist for civilian-morale purposes within New York City. 

In earlier wars the concern was chiefly with the attitudes of the 
fighting forces. But war has progressively reached down into the 
daily lives of civilians, not merely through blockades and now mass 
bombings, but through the necessary harnessing of increasingly 
large segments of civilians to the production of material. The de- 
velopment of international news services, the increasing space given 
to foreign dispatches, and above all the rise of the radio since World 
War I have extended the battle lines far beyond the range of artil- 
lery and airplane. Now we are all caught up, whether we realize it 
or not, in the “battle of the mind” to a degree heretofore unknown. 
All warring governments and most of the neutrals attempt to deal 
officially with civilian morale; ministries of propaganda and infor- 
mation dot the capitols and work twenty-four hours a day. Few 
students have probed the development of the new art and tech- 
nique; most of us think we understand all this—and do not. 

The Congressmen’s interest in baseball provides an apt illustra- 
tion for an inquiry into what morale is, how it is created, endan- 
gered, or lost, and what phases of the problem are peculiar to the 
United States today. Those who follow professional baseball will 
remember the consistent, enthusiastic, and rowdy support given to 
the 1941 Dodger team by their Brooklyn fans through adversity to 
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final triumph in the last days of the pennant race. True, there was 
little that bleacher-sitters could actively do to help their team win 
games; but if noisy encouragement, barrage of derisive epithets at 
the opposing teams, occasional bottles hurled at umpires, and fre. 
quent barroom brawls could lend spirit to the team, the population 
of this borough did it and gave Lippy Leo, the field general, the 
backing he wanted. Here on the part of several hundred thousand 
noncombatants, there was active group concern that their boys 
could and must win, a determination to stand behind them through [ 
temporary setbacks, and an ultimate lift from the team supporters [ 
which undoubtedly helped the players to land at the top of the 
pile. Here was “civilian” morale enthusiastically created by the 
noncombatants themselves. The manifestation was more than a f 
symbol; it demonstrated fervent group loyalty to what was re. 
garded as a community enterprise and ideal of the first water in [ 
which those on the firing line could be materially supported, even 
pulled along, by the community dwellers. | 

America is rich in the capacity for ensemble loyalties. Fraternal 
and benevolent orders, charity drives, service clubs, labor unions, 
chambers of commerce are the familiars of everyday life. “Mason [ 
City is the diamond stud in the shirt bosom of the West,” a friend FF 
used to pronounce, half jesting, half serious. Harnessed to an over- Ff 
all end of high intrinsic value, fused, guided in some measure, sus- 
tained, this American trait of passionate attachment to something 
that is beyond the immediate interests of the individual is capable F 
of an immense sustaining effort in the national life. 

Precise definitions of morale are less important than the under 
standing of its forms, its arousings, its potential soft spots. When we 
think of the morale of a nation in time of crisis, we are thinking of 
the capacity of the people to make rapid adjustment to new and fF 
excessive strains laid upon the familiar patterns of ordinary peace [ 
time life, their capacity to accept dislocations, to dispense readily F 
and cheerfully with the usual, either by the compulsion of Gov- 
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ernment preémption, or, better still, voluntarily. We mean willing- 
ness to sacrifice all if necessary in the belief that the common pur- 
pose outweighs the loss suffered by the individual. We also mean 
the capacity to sustain this selflessness over a long period of time and 
through dark days. Here are at least three elements: submergence 
of self to the attainment of the larger end, the strengthening of the 
capacity of contribution far beyond the demands of the normal rou- 
tine, and the ability to maintain this effort through adversity. Mo- 
rale is both the degree of changed feeling-tone toward the impact 
of disrupting forces and the capacity to maintain exaltation in con- 
certed action. It is the “fecundity of aggregation.” 

Those who are intimately and actively concerned with national 
morale building recognize that it is one aspect of education, and that 
education is or should be aimed to produce a high state of morale. 
In a democracy we believe that a people which has had a broad, 
sound, intensive education is capable of a more sustained morale 
and with better direction than are the fanatical followers of the 
Mahdi or of the Mikado. Propaganda can be a powerful agent of 
morale building or of morale destruction; it is a movement to com- 
municate to or to make fast within the mind particular beliefs, doc- 
trines, or principles. Propaganda is more concerned with the specific 
beliefs and actions intended to be produced by the attempt to 
inculcate than it is with the stretch capacity which is the charac- 
teristic of morale. As there can be a national morale against a back- 
ground of little or no education, so morale is not wholly dependent 
on propaganda in that morale can partake more of the spontaneous 
and less of conscious urging. Students of the social sciences have 
here at hand a wide and large field for valuable exploration into 
the relation between propaganda efforts and morale results. 

So long as the war was “phony,” before Sedan and Dunkirk, 
morale was neglected in the democracies. France never fought the 
war, and Britain under Chamberlain was almost as supine. Now 
it has become as vital a necessity to us as to our Allies. 
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Democratic countries at war have, of course, the same aim as 
autocracies—to win. Morale is as important to one type of society 
as to the other. The difference between the two in the field of civil. 
ian attitudes is a double one. In the autocracies, there is a set of tenets 
determined by the governing power which are a priori right and 
absolute. There is of logical necessity a more or less severe and com- 
plete repression of the unorthodox as fatal error. The state must 
determine the principles and aims to which the use of a national 
morale is attached. 

The second difference is that in the autocracies the process of 
morale building and maintenance is again a function solely of the 
state. The outward manifestations of morale in Germany are all 
state-inspired, state-operated affairs, such as an ordered assembly of 
passive listeners to the Fuehrer’s orations. A spontaneous ground- 
swell movement demanding the displacement of a Goering is un- 
thinkable. In a democratic society of shifting leadership and chang- 
ing social patterns, morale must be the concern primarily of the 
citizens themselves. If morale be left to government alone, govern- 
ment will inevitably tend to take over the designing and building 
of the chariot to which the war horses of a people’s faith, determina- 
tion, and courage are to be harnessed. At the point when this hap- 
pens democracy has suffered a major breakdown, for it has lost the 
capacity and the impetus to move forward. The goal may still be 
perceived, but the loss of motion may become fatal either to the 
democratic spirit or to the winning of the struggle or both. In the 
eternal balance between freedom and order, freedom will have ab- 
dicated. Government cannot be the servant of man if man will not 
or cannot lead. Democratic leadership is nonexistent where govern- 
ment assumes to create and direct the will and the capacity to win, 
as well as to carry into effect the determination to win. 

A high sustained morale is even more a necessity in a democracy 
because some momentum is lost in the more flexible shifting of 
aims, methods, and directing personnel. Our chariot certainly gets 
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under way more slowly and it may change its course too often. 
While there is considerable authentic doubt that an autocracy is 
more efficient in the long run, it does enjoy the advantage of the 
quicker start. A Pearl Harbor attack can hardly be conceived as a 
democracy’s opening gun. We shall have to call upon the superior 
morale force of our nation to make up this initial lossin momentum. 
It was natural and fortunate that with the progressive involve- 
ment of the United States in the mesh of the world struggle during 
1940 and 1941, private citizens on their own initiative and without 
Government stimulus or backing coalesced into numerous organ- 
izations for the purpose of invigorating morale, in the broadest 
sense of that term. Some groups, like Committee to Defend Amer- 
ica, Fight for Freedom, League for Declared War, America First, 
etc., were frankly and primarily propagandistic, formed to bring 
about clear-cut national action according to the events of the mo- 
ment and the respective views of their adherents. These groups were 
concerned less with the long-range attitudes than they were with 
the immediate objective action results of a fairly simple pattern. 
Other organizations—Council for Democracy, Union for Dem- 
ocratic Action, Committee on National Morale—were concerned 
chiefly with national morale as a whole and, therefore, more with 
the long-range temper and underlying sense of values of the peo- 
ple. Since open war came to the country, the role of bodies of the 
first type has nearly, if not entirely, disappeared, and the stage is 
set for another play. The morale-building agencies are now in the 
forefront. Their success will be measured by the degree of accuracy 
with which they can preserve and foresee the particular fields in 
which this democracy’s morale will be needed to win the war, win 
a lasting peace, and preserve democracy in the process. Failure will 
descend in the measure that these agencies or their successors are 
unable to perceive or to cope effectively with inherent weaknesses 
in our national morale. 
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FACETS OF PRESENT-DAY MORALE 


It would be presumptuous to attempt to list in order of impor- 
tance or exclusively the specific aims of morale building. The strug- 
gle into which we were flung outright in December 1941 will test 
the stretch capacities of our people to such a degree and in so many 
directions that no man can at the present early stage safely assume to 
prophesy all of the facets of the revolving problem. Some of these, 
however, appear to stand out with considerable clarity. 

The first is that the American people shall understand the real 
issues of the conflict—that it is not a war over customs and trade 
barriers, or one of rival imperialisms, or merely of Christianity 
against barbarism. To win an enduring peace in which men can 
live in free association with each other, we shall have to eradicate 
completely the menace of the enemy forces and the power of their 
doctrines. This can be accomplished only by the complete military 
defeat of the three Axis powers. The democracies cannot relax any 
possible effort, military or psychological, until both the physical 
menace is swept away and the dynamic principles of the enemy are 
effectively abandoned by a full acceptance of their discredit within 
the Axis countries. So long as these doctrines retain a hold upon any 
considerable number of their present followers equipped with the 
means to put them into dynamic effect, just so long will the real war 
continue, whether or not open hostilities have ceased. 

The second field of comprehension in which our morale must 
operate is that this is a total war of the civilian population as well as 
of the military, and that the battle is one of the mind as well as of 
the flesh. This war requires maximum mobilization of the person- 
nel capacities of the entire nation, the submergence of the indi- 
vidual to the needs of the nation on a scale and to a degree unknown, 
still uncomprehended. It calls for the nearest possible equality of 
sacrifice by each. 

A third aspect in which morale must be an aware and potent 
force is in the maintenance of civil liberties in so far as these are 
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consistent with the effective conduct of war operations. We must 
maintain the core of free speech, of free religion, of “due process” 
in its original meaning; we must maintain the right to criticize the 
Government’s conduct of the war and of domestic policy, the privi- 
lege to discuss the basic aims of the war and to debate the future 
structure of peace. We must keep guard over the limits of necessary 
censorship. Closely allied to this lies protection of minority groups 
against either Government persecution (which seems wholly un- 
likely from the present administration) and from nongovernmen- 
tal discrimination, or hysteria, which is much more likely. We must 
protect those of German and Italian birth and parentage from mass 
prejudice unrelated to individual worth; we must put an end to the 
growing canker of anti-Semitism and be on our guard against a 
revival of anti-Catholicism. The Negro in America demands our 
conscious effort to bring some democracy into his life. 

The application of a war economy with a rigor hitherto un- 
dreamed in an easygoing society will test to the utmost our read- 
iness to accept dislocations and our ability to make adjustments 
without hampering the military effort. The “gasless Sundays” of 
the last war are child’s play to what we must expect from govern- 
ment and require of ourselves voluntarily. The examples of a few 
will be unavailing unless the overwhelming many follow. 

In the end, we shall have to create the structure of a more lasting 
peace, in order that the loss of lives and of real wealth, the disarray 
of social patterns painfully created shall not be in vain and the suc- 
ceeding generations shall not be caught up in an even more destruc- 
tive cataclysm. A peace cannot be secure without active participation 
of the United States in the framework reared to maintain it. When 
the last shot of open warfare has been fired, the struggle of the war 
as a whole will be only half over. 


POTENTIAL WEAKNESSES IN MORALE 


Even as one cannot today draw a final map of the related fields of 
understanding and attitudes which will constitute the fiber of a 
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true national morale, so one cannot at this stage present a definitive 
list of present and future morale dangers; that is, points at which 
the capacity to withstand the unaccustomed and the highly dis- 
agreeable may weaken. Some lines of possible weakness, however, 
can be discerned. 

In first place will be a failure to realize why the United States 
was drawn into the war in spite of the general desire of our peo- 
ple to keep out. The war came to us because on the whole we are 
committed to a pattern of national and international life of which 
the worth of the individual is the cornerstone, free association the 
normal process, and peace the desired and necessary atmosphere for 
orderly development. The conflict of our pattern and that of the 
Axis powers was inevitable; the two could not live together on the 
same planet. When the immediate military menace is dispersed and 
Japan is sufficiently chastised for her perfidy to demonstrate to that 
people that treachery does not pay, there may then arise a strong 
demand among ourselves for an interim peace as a tolerable modus 
vivendi which will leave the core of Axism still powerful, its doc- 
trines not yet exploded or renounced by the genuine conversion of 
both gangster and passive victim. 

The second danger will be the reluctance to effect smoothly, 
promptly, and gladly the enormous shift to a war economy with its 
attendant dislocations, deprivations, and lowered standard of living. 
Our people have as yet no comprehension of what 135,000 airplanes 
for the United States in 1943 means in compulsory diversion of 
metals from households and automobiles, or of the consequences in 
discomfort in our established routines. Too great an outcry against 
the disappearance of private cars could seriously slow down and 
even cripple necessary speed in the production of planes and tanks. 
Similarly the ability of substantial group interests to prevent a sub- 
stantial equality of contribution can arouse serious resentment in 
other groups that in turn would lead to the conscious diminution of 
effort and of sacrifice. If war profits are not fully curbed and if infla- 
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tion takes its toll of wage and salary earnings, the morale results will 
be serious. If farm prices and wages are left to run wild without 
voluntary restraint, national unity may well be imperiled. 

Related dangers are embraced in that degree of lag which will be 
experienced in mitigating the economic dislocations of war- 
enforced economy. At least temporary large-scale unemployment is 
almost inevitable. No new cars and few tires would throw us back 
literally to the horse-and-buggy era. Even if every one were prepared 
to accept cheerfully, there will be major time lags between the im- 
pact of forced transition and measures of Government effective to 
ease the strains. It is even more clear that the citizenry should not 
expect Government to design and deliver the patterns of social re- 
adaptation. An extremely disquieting phenomenon is the passive 
readiness to be told by the Government what to do, instead of 
organizing movements of citizens to do these jobs themselves. 

The field of civil liberties is one of extremely delicate balance in 
wartime. The natural tendency is to suppress criticism and the ordi- 
nary emanation of the unorthodox, the differing with official and 
general accepted policy. But sedition laws loosely drawn, sweep- 
ingly applied, and harshly interpreted can do serious danger to 
democratic fiber by weakening the spirit of free association and 
undermining the dignity of the individual. The loss is more than 
merely intellectual; the hill is steep to climb again. 

Many sincere anti-interventionists of good will based their objec- 
tions to the participation of the United States in the war upon the 
conviction that in so doing we would lose our soul. For a long time 
these men will be skeptical and partially reluctant associates in the 
open all-out war; their active confidence must be won over. Millions 
of Americans are of recent German and Italian origin. Their dis- 
affection will be proportionate to the hysteria of large-scale discrim- 
ination against them. Thirteen million Negroes cannot be expected 
to emulate Joe Louis in a society which denies to them so many 
of the essential privileges of democracy. 
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In the immediate postwar period will come the tendency for 
morale to lag. Having won the war, America may lose the fruits by 
again washing its hands of direct concern, other than charitable, 
with an exhausted Europe and Eastern Asia, and by refusing to 
participate actively in real peace based upon world federation. Hav- 
ing gone this far, we may refuse to assume responsibilities in such a 
structure and return to the myopia of disdainful isolationalism. We 
shall thereby not only have surrendered future security, but the 
withdrawal will be the fateful evidence of a lowered national 
morale, the preface to some more shameful “normalcy” era. Even 
some few Representatives and Senators in the present Congress have 
made their political beds upon the negation of reality largely spiced 
with partisan politics, and it is extremely unlikely that most of these 
gentlemen have seen the light permanently. There are tempting 
political rewards for those of this persuasion who bide their time 
and meanwhile ride the tide of full war support. 

Subtle, skillful Nazi propaganda, the distorted use of partial in- 
formation, presents the over-all danger of a method that lays bare 
the soft spots in morale. Because we know Goebbel’s figures of 
enemy losses are a liar’s boast, we think we are foolproof; most of us 
(not all) are only bored by his constant reiteration of the figment 
that Mr. Roosevelt is a puppet of Jewish Bolshevism, etc. But nearly 
all of us are neophites in the detection of the nicer forms of the 
German black art. About the end of the first week in January there 
came from Berlin persuasive hints of impending extensive German 
withdrawals from the Eastern battlefront, apparently matching or 
even surpassing the Russian statements of actual successes. Were 
those Berlin pronouncements merely preparing the German people 
for further expected defeats? Perhaps so, and we all rejoiced. But 
the real purpose came to light, or so it seems at the moment of writ- 
ing, when on January 11 these stories culminated in a revival by 
Berlin of the old bogey of Bolshevism threatening “to engulf West- 


ern civilization,” i.e., Germany. The purpose was to appeal to the 
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enslaved peoples of the conquered and vassal states of Europe to 
wash the blood from Hitler’s hands and to help him out in his hour 
of retribution for the attack upon Russia. If Stalin gets into Poland 
and appears to be headed for Berlin, the number of victims of Nazi 
propaganda in the United States will multiply rapidly, to the point 
of endangering Allied war strategy. 

This outline of the vastly expanded function of democratic 
civilian morale in modern total war is but a preliminary sketch of 
its role, its opportunities, and some of its potential lines of weakness. 
Only a few men have for long fully appreciated the importance of 
its function which for the first time in modern history will now be 
fully tested. Awareness on the part of government of this larger role, 
official encouragement of its growth, and reasonable sensitivity to 
informed criticism pointed toward a shift in aims or to better meth- 
ods of execution can be immensely helpful. But power is dangerous 
toall men, at all times, and particularly in war; the natural tendency 
is for those in office to confuse their official views and procedures 
with reprints of the Tables of Moses, to assume that their own vision 
is the furthest and the clearest, their own capacities the greater. In 
this war the citizenry must do more than ever before in history, and 
must do it upon their own initiative and in full command of their 
own direction objectives. “Tell us what to do” is the healthy initial 
reaction of the citizen; but for it we should substitute “We will tell 
you what we are going to do, then you can tell us if you think we are 
wrong.” Voluntary organizations of citizens alone can make that 
cry effective. 





Ernest Angell is President of the Council for Democracy, and was recently elected Vice- 
Chairman of Citizens for Victory. He is former regional administrator of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, a director of the New York County Lawyers’ Association, and is 
active in the American Civil Liberties Union. In the first World War he served as a Captain 
in the Infantry with the A.E.F. He is a past commander of the Willard Straight Post of the 
American Legion. 









































PLANETARY GANGBUSTING 


MARSHALL D. SHULMAN 


Why is George Creel an unpopular symbol ? 

It is a pertinent question. The answer helps to explain the setting 
of current thinking about morale and how it is built. Those who 
disagree about everything else on the subject usually agree that we 
do not want another Creel Committee. Washington bureaus fear 
that to become known as “the Creel Committee of the Second 
World War” would be politically fatal. 

Students of the Committee on Public Information by and large 
feel that Creel made moderate use of his considerable power. His 
record for accuracy in propaganda, considering the temper of his 
times, is good. Within the short space of a year and a half, the CPI 
improvised most of our familiar public-relations tools, before then 
unknown. 

But when the war was over and the Creel Committee shut up 
shop, the American public felt like the lady of the house who has FF 
just been sold a vacuum cleaner by a high-pressure salesman. As F 
soon as the salesman was out of the door, we began to have doubts, 
then felt cheated. Our vacuum cleaner was the symbol “a war to end 
war; a war to save the world for democracy.” Not that it was nota 
good symbol; it was, but we had been oversold on the words and 
underinformed about the difficulties. 

We had been underinformed. Creel’s agents in England knew 
that the English ruling class had no intention of accepting the 
Fourteen Points, but no word of this reached the American public. 
To discuss the peace in any realistic terms was a difficult matter 
during the last World War; it might be peace talk, enemy-inspired, 
or it might raise doubts about our Allies. Although criticism of the 
conduct of the war was unimpaired, discussion which called into 
question the Wilsonian interpretation of the war was limited by the 
CPI’s considerable influence. 
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How good was our morale in 1917 and 1918? It is difficult to say. 
There appeared to be great enthusiasm for the war, once we had got 
under way, but since expressions of basic dissidence were hindered, 
we were in a small way in the position of a dictator who orders the 
flags out for his visit and has no way of knowing where beats a loyal 
heart. We were fortunate that it was George Creel who built the 
CPI. Creel was a liberal. He had campaigned for Wilson’s New 
Freedom. Another man in his place might have sought power. 
Creel did not. But it was in the very nature of a government- 
operated propaganda agency that it acquired a considerable coercive 
power. There were the Espionage Act, the Trading-with-the-Enemy 
Act, the Sedition Act. But the CPI did not often have to fall back 
on the force of law. Paper was scarce; control of the paper supply 
was a weapon. The mails and the cables were censored. What was in 
the books and magazines caught up in the suppression-by-sugges- 
tion? How many publishers yielded to Creel’s “appeal to patriot- 
ism,” to use his phrase? We would have to know these things to 
estimate the quality and toughness of our morale in World War I. 

From here it seems to have been a puffball morale. It was big, but 
it was hollow. It crumbled to the touch. Perhaps the morale of the 
people of Italy and Germany is like that, and for the same reasons. 
What we want is a morale that is tough and durable; we know 
that the way to get it is to have firmly in mind what we are fighting 
for, to have confidence that our Government and our allies are fight- 
ing for the same thing, and that they are meeting with reasonable 
intelligence the obstacles which are not minimized to us. 

Words are not enough. This time our morale is not virginal, in 
Hocking’s phrase. It needs more than happy verbal symbols. The 
kind of symbol that has meaning today is the granting of dominion 
status to India, the creation of a Foreign Legion for anti-Fascist 
refugees, the granting of equal status to Negro soldiers and sailors. 
Morale is a barometric function; it is a function of the war effort as 
a whole, and cannot be manipulated by a morale-building agency. 
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The experience of the CPI suggests to us today that the Govern. 
ment’s contribution to a strong and durable civilian morale lies 
principally in the successful management of the war effort rather 
than in the production of propaganda for domestic consumption, 
Information, accurate and as full as possible; censorship rigorously 
limited to reasonable military requirements; a clear enunciation of 
policy—these are the Government functions in the communications 
field which impinge on morale building. But the central job of 
propagandizing ourselves on the issues of the war should not this 
time be associated with even the hint of coercive power. Of course 
the supply of information and the enunciation of policy may at 
times have a propagandistic effect, and it has not always been pos 
sible to distinguish between what is called propaganda, information, 
morale building, and education. In the main, however, can we not 
say on the basis of our 1917-1918 experience that a government 
agency primarily devoted to propaganda or morale building can 
scarcely avoid the acquisition of coercive powers? If this be true, 
can we rely on civilian agencies to perform the necessary functions 


in this field? 


CAN MORALE BE BUILT BY CIVILIAN AGENCIES? 


What guarantees do we have of the responsibility of civilian 7 
morale agencies? Government agencies are at least responsible to 
the higher authority of the legislature or the executive. The Com- 
mittee on Public Information was compelled to submit its entire 
program to the critical scrutiny of Congress when it applied fora 
renewal of its appropriation. What assurance can we have that 
civilian bodies are acting in the public interest ? 

One guarantee is the multiplicity of civilian agencies. People who 
deplore the great number of committees and make a fetish of co 
Ordination sometimes overlook the beneficial effect of diversity. 
These agencies compete for the public interest and support, and they 
tend to act as correctives against each others’ private interest or bias 
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The financial requirement for setting up an agency which seeks to 
influence public opinion may be relatively small. Many such agen- 
cies consist of one or two persons and a mimeograph machine. The 
marketplace is relatively accessible. 

Prestige and a reputation for integrity are vital to civilian morale- 
building agencies. It means access to the news columns, to radio 
time, to the support of long-established organizations, and perhaps 
to foundations. This prestige is earned by a record of past perform- 
ances free of special group interest; it is encouraged by a control 
group truly representative in terms of geography, religion, income 
distribution, sex, color, occupation, and political inclination. It 
sometimes takes a practised eye to detect whether the letterhead 
representatives of the various interests are significantly representa- 
tive, and whether they play a significant role in the control group of 
the organization. 

Perhaps a more important safeguard would be the requirement 
of complete disclosure of the sources of financial support of every 
organization seeking to influence public opinion. Have we not the 
right to know who pays the bill for this pamphlet, that billboard, 
and today’s newspaper advertisement ? It has become an established 
technique in industrial and political publicity to set up an organiza- 
tion with a string of noble symbols in the title in order to pursue a 
private purpose. The war has brought into being a host of civilian 
agencies using various combinations of the words “liberty,” “free- 
dom,” and “democracy.” Most of them are dedicated to laudable 
purposes, but it is the financial statement that interprets the title. 

The financial picture is changing for these organizations, and 
perhaps it will have a salutary effect. Taxes and appeals for war 
relief and bonds are reducing the average amount of contribution 
and compelling civilian groups to seek a large number of small 
contributions. Although the greater expense of raising money in 
this way may pose a critical problem for many of these organiza- 
tions, it will at least give them a broader base of financial support 
and therefore of control, if they survive. 
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WHAT IS A “MORALE-BUILDING AGENCY’? 


Having avoided an explicit and precise definition of morale in 
favor of a description of some of its characteristics, perhaps we are 
obliged at this point to indicate what organizations are referred to 
by the term “morale-building agencies.” 

Although perhaps distinguishable by definition “morale build- 
ing” is in practice more often a euphemism for “propaganda,” 
which has not yet returned to full respectability in the public mind. 

For convenience, these organizations may be classified into three 
groups. First there are organizations like the Council for Democ- 
racy, the Union for Democratic Action, Citizens for Victory, Com- 
mittee for National Morale. These are civilian groups which 
address themselves to the whole problem of morale and have no 
other purpose. 

Into a second classification might go groups like the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the Urban 
League, the American Women’s Voluntary Service, the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the Common Council for American Unity, 
United Service Organizations, the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, the American Council against Intolerance. These 
are groups which address themselves to special morale problems— 
intergroup tensions, civil liberties. 

Group three begins to shade off into those organizations obliquely 
related to morale problems—the League of Women Voters, Ki- 
wanis, Veterans of Foreign Wars, American Legion, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, National Education Association, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, the Y’s. These may sponsor 
local discussion groups, help the sale of defense bonds, collect 
salvage materials, provide volunteer services—all incidental to their 
central purpose. 

These lists are of course only illustrative and are not all-inclusive. 
The line between these three categories is not always clear; and 
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whether some organizations belong in any of these classifications 
becomes a matter of interpretation. A recent dispatch, for example, 
alleges that current discussion over Prohibition is Nazi-stimulated ; 
would this make an anti-Prohibition society a morale-building 
agency? The morale of some business men is boosted by assurance 
that free enterprise is “the American way,” while the morale of 
workingmen is heightened by the Reuther plan; does this make the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the United Automobile 
Workers morale-building agencies? To the social scientist, it might 
be useful to distinguish between morale-building agencies and those 
which have a morale-building effect (an extension of Professor Carl 
Friedrich’s useful distinction between propaganda and that which 
merely has a propagandistic effect), but for practical purposes the 
third classification shades off to a blur, and the primary reference of 
morale-building agencies is to organizations in the first and second 


groups. 
THE THREE STEPS 


The golden age of morale-building agencies is yet to come. Most 
of them are guided by inspiration and rule of thumb, and there has 
been as yet little systematic application of scientific methods to the 
three major steps in the process: diagnosis, treatment, and testing 
of treatment. 

Morale-building agencies cannot place entire reliance upon scien- 
tific methods of morale measurement. The Committee for National 
Morale has made some striking studies of the measurement of 
morale and the isolation of factors involved in good and bad morale, 
and although these techniques will be much more useful after 
further experimentation and a more systematic application to 
wider areas, it is a challenge of the first order to existing morale 
groups to experiment on morale problems uncovered by these 
analyses. 

Public-opinion polls offer useful guides to morale problems, 
within the familiar limitations that they do not measure behavior, 
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intensity, shades of opinion not indicated by “yes” or “no,” or the f 
pattern of attitudes affecting morale which may not be immediately | 
clear in a fleeting interview. A careful study of breakdowns of 
replies to commercial, newspaper, and special polls is being used by [ 
both civilian and Government agencies to localize the area involved J 
in morale problems—for example, a breakdown showing that inter. 
national-mindedness is strongest among executives and least strong | 
among the very poor, Negroes, housewives, and in the West North 
Central and Mountain States suggests directions in which the treat. F 
ment can be aimed with greater precision. But the use of polls re 
quires skill in interpretation and is chiefly of value as supplemental F 
to and corroborative of the “feel” of opinion-sensitive people. 7 

The sensitivity of a keen political party scout who can sense | 
the current of public opinion represents the kind of antenna mos 
useful to morale agencies. This is an area in which Government and 
civilian agencies effectively supplement each other. Local chapters 7 
of civilian organizations often sense resentments, doubts, and points : 
of irritation before they become of national seriousness. Local dis 7 
cussion groups, like the British Grumble Clubs, give citizens a place 
to blow off steam about the bullying of the air-raid warden, the f 
unjust decision of the tire-rationing board, the latest rumor, and 
give civilian agencies clues to guide their recommendations for 
action and information to the Government. The Government, on 
the other hand, through field agents of the Department of Agri 7 
culture, the Office of Government Reports, and other agencies, and 
through its careful daily study of newspaper and magazine reports 
and editorials, can make available to civilian groups tools of analysis F 
beyond the means of most such agencies. , 

Through its listening posts and the analysis of enemy propaganda f 
made by the Federal Communications Commission, the Office of 
the Coordinator of Information, and the Office of Facts and Figures, 
the Government is in a position to guide civilian groups in their 
counterpropaganda at home. 
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But the collection of data is not as acute a problem for the civilian 
morale-building agencies as the political sense which can assign 
significance to the data. Political scientists, political observers, jour- 
nalists, thoughtful citizens from widely spread geographical and 
occupational areas often comprise “policy committees” whose job 
it is to do anticipatory thinking. Does the juggling in the ranks of 
the Nazi army presage a “peace” offer which may appeal to some 
ex-isolationists? Does the advance of the Russian army alarm the 
anti-Communist fears of some? Does the Nation have to be pre- 
pared for reverses in the Pacific? March brings taxes, and the war 
comes home to the family pocketbook. Spring weather may make 
the reduced use of automobiles a more real sacrifice. What other 
food scarcities may be anticipated? While the quick-acting com- 
mittees concentrate on the immediate answer to the opposition, the 
long-range policy committees build answers in advance on a major 
scale. In this discussion there is more than a little anticipatory think- 
ing, for few of the civilian-morale agencies have yet shown the 
capacity for anticipating public moods and shifts of morale that 


leaders of both political parties display. 


THREE OBSERVATIONS ON TECHNIQUE 


Yesterday’s press agent is today’s vice-president in charge of public 
relations. Two decades of selling soap, cigarettes, and ideas has 
brought refinements to the techniques of mass propaganda, and has 
made available a pool of talent in advertising agencies and on news- 
papers from which the Government and civilian groups are 
drawing. 

The techniques of public relations through which these experts 
operate are familiar. The staff of a well-equipped morale-building 
agency may include experts in each of the following fields: radio, 
press, advertising, church, school, theater, special events, motion 
pictures, labor, youth, publications, liaison with other organizations, 
reference and research, community activity, speakers, women’s 
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activities, fund raising, and liaison with Government agencies. The 
translation of the ideas of the group into digestible packages in each 
of these media requires technicians with a grasp of the social scene; 
it also requires social scientists with a feeling for mass communica. 
tion, and neither combination is frequent. 

On this familiar phase of operations, perhaps these three observa- 
tions will be pertinent: 

1. Theattempttosupply answers on the verbal level tomorale prob- 
lems growing out of inequitable adjustments to the war or dissatis- 
faction with the conduct of the war will intensify rather than solve 
the problems, An effective war-profits tax will make workingmen 
willing to work longer hours for the same or less real wages, but 
words and music will not. The role of the civilian agency here may 
be to interpret these needs for action to the Government; if need be, 
to press for them, and to be critical when they are not forthcoming, 
This is the role that particularly requires morale-building agencies 
to be independent of the Government; and where an articulate and F 
powerful minority may block the road to effective action, as was the F 
case before the formal entry of the United States into the war, the 
civilian agencies can function in a way which would be inappro- 
priate for a Government bureau. 

2. Every inhabitant should be made a member of the team. A 
civilian morale-building agency can help the Government break 
down the war effort into useful tasks which can be performed by 
communities and individuals, and should give encouragement to 
communities through their local organizations to take the initiative 
in attacking local dislocations resulting from the war. Visitors to 
England are struck by the feeling of each man that he has an im- 
portant defense job to do: “There’s no telling what might happen 
to England if I didn’t walk my post tonight,” said a fire-watcher. 
While civilian agencies are working out their relationship to the 
Office of Civilian Defense, they have the opportunity in the mean- 
time to stimulate local defense councils to function on local initiative 
without waiting for orders from Washington, and to give them 
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such assistance as they require in meeting purely local morale prob- 
lems. 

3. Public-relations men are almost as devoted to precedent as are 
lawyers. Conventions in press agentry are sometimes carried over 
into the field of morale building and may or may not be effective. 
The quantitative measure of publicity which impresses a press 
agent’s client is no guarantee of effective morale building. Studies 
such as the Erie County, Ohio, continuous public-opinion survey by 
Fortune and Elmo Roper suggest that appeals directed to the sub- 
leaders of the community, though less spectacular than the mass 
appeals, may be more effective in influencing local action in some 
cases. The techniques of market analysis and tests of advertising 
effectiveness used by some advertising agencies can be applied to 
morale building to good advantage, and may help to convince 
amateur propagandists that spectacular mass appeals and stunts are 
not always as effective as they are satisfying to the propagandist. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Although the word morale is having a fad these days, the idea of 
civilian agencies such as those we have been discussing is not new. 
They are thoroughly within the American tradition. Committees of 
Correspondence of pre-Revolutionary War days helped to crystal- 
lize public opinion toward American independence. Abolitionist 
societies led the way for the Civil War and emancipation. Like- 
minded men and women through organized expression reach out, 
experiment, test ideas, and, by slow accretions, build new social 
patterns which are consolidated in legislation and custom. 

Although called into being to help weather the crisis of war and 
postwar, those civilian morale-building agencies who see morale as 
the by-product of a successfully functioning and growing democ- 
racy will leave us a permanent inheritance. 
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Democracy. 











MONEY FOR MORALE: 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOUNDATIONS 


RAYMOND S, RUBINOW 


The story is told of an enthusiastic young psychiatric social 
worker questioning an Irish client in elaborate terms, to discover if 
she was “well adjusted.” The good woman finally lost her patience 
and said “Look here, you take care of me stomach and I'll take care 
of me own soul.” In this flash of exasperation, the Irish woman ex- 
pressed the relation of material needs to good morale. Amidst all 
the current discussion of morale—its definition, creation, and meas- 
urement—its practical basis, finance, tends to be overlooked. But 
if we do believe that nervi belli pecunia, then we must expand this 
ancient truth to embrace the work of the “pro-democracy” morale- 
building agency of today. 

The appearance, in the last few years, of new morale-building 
agencies indicates the realization that good morale is not an auto- 
matic inheritance, but must be built, nourished, and maintained. 
The numerous educational institutions, welfare groups, and service 
agencies which proliferate American life have, it now appears, not 
sufficed for this task. The current emergency has shown the need for 
added efforts and has produced many new agencies to deal with the 
problem. It becomes appropriate, therefore, to ask: How much 
money is required? Through what channels can it be secured? 
What are the pitfalls to be avoided ? 

It is impossible to fix any definite financial goal for morale-build- 
ing agencies. Too little is known of the success of morale efforts; 
there is a wide variety in the size and operations of the many existing 
agencies; and available figures on present expenditures are lacking. 
We can, however, make certain comparisons that may help us 
achieve a financial perspective. 

The importance of good morale in the successful waging of war 
has long been recognized. We must view our morale-building 
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efforts in the role of ideological war, both offensive and defen- 
sive. We may contrast its expenditures with those devoted to 
psychological warfare by the enemy, and compare them to our own 
expenditures on war preparations. No satisfactory figures on Axis 
expenditures on antidemocratic propaganda are available. It has 
been estimated, however, that since 1933 the Nazi Ministry of 
Propaganda and Enlightenment has spent three billion dollars for 
this purpose.’ Of this amount it has been claimed that at least twenty 
million dollars have been spent annually in this country alone. Some 
sense of comparison can be obtained when it is realized that even the 
largest of the new private morale-building agencies probably did 
not spend more than $150,000 in 1941. 

The comparison with defense expenditures is even more striking. 
In 1940 the defense effort absorbed about five per cent of a national 
income of seventy-six billion dollars; in 1941 about eighteen per cent 
of a national income of ninety-two billion dollars; and for 1942 the 
President has announced that the astronomical sum of fifty-six 
billion dollars, or over fifty per cent of the estimated national in- 
come, will go for war purposes. 

It seems simple common sense to demand that as a nation we 
should spend sufficient sums to keep the morale of our civilian 
population at the high level required to make victory certain. If we 
are not ready to do so, we fail both to grasp the significance of total 
war as one in which civilians are inextricably involved, and to learn 
the lesson of the sad fate of France. There is a tendency for us to lack 
imagination in this direction, even in high places. Witness the long 
wrangling over the voting of the funds needed by the Office of 
Civilian Defense. 

Here we are concerned with the role to be played in the war effort 
by the private civilian-morale agencies. From what sources should 
they seek the funds they require? 


“It has been suggested that for purposes of morale we should now abandon the concept of 
2 “defense” program as being too restrictive. 
*The New York Times, November 2, 1941. 
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Ideally, such an agency should be broadly financed by millions of 


small gifts coming from individuals throughout the nation. Thisisa | 
guarantee of the essential democratic basis of the effort itself. It con- 
veys the assurance that its message is reaching the greatest number f 
of individuals. Excellent illustrations are to be found among the f 
established American philanthropic institutions: the American Red 
Cross, the March of Dimes for victims of infantile paralysis, and, on 
a smaller scale, the Neediest Cases campaign conducted annually by 
The New York Times. 

In the field of morale building, this ideal is a difficult one to reach, 
In the first place, the activities engaged in deal with intangibles, and [ 
are much less easily grasped and responded to than are dramatic f 
mass appeals for relief or for the prevention of suffering. Secondly, F 
the task of building up a broad financial structure is one that requires 
both time and money, demanding continuous education over a span [ 
of several years. Morale-building agencies, which have sprung into f 
existence to meet the emergency, cannot wait. In the third place, 
such an ideal financial structure of contributions from millions of 
individual contributors would mean the successful accomplishment , 
of the very task in which the agency is engaged. It implies that these 
millions share in the purposes and objectives sought sufficiently to 
want to pay for them themselves and for others. In the case of demo- 
cratic morale-building agencies this means that the objectives of the 
organization have been largely achieved. . 

With such a broad financial structure as the ultimate goal to be f 
desired, the morale agency must turn to all legitimate sources of 
support of its program: the small individual giver whose mind and 
heart are generous, but whose resources are slight; the medium- 
sized gift from individuals and business concerns; the large gift 
from the substantial giver such as the philanthropic individual or 
foundation. In working toward its goal, the organization will prag- 
matically endeavor to achieve the optimum relationship between 
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the various classes of gifts determined by the needs of speed, stabil- 
ity, and adequate balance. 

The need for speed in securing support for the morale-building 
agency is obvious. If the agency is to accomplish anything, it must 
do so now. Hitler will not wait. Stability means the assurance of that 
degree of continuing support required to maintain basic operations. 
An adequately balanced financial structure is one in which there is 
a well-rounded distribution of the sources of income. 

Since time is of the very essence, there will be a natural tendency 
to turn to the sympathetic large giver, where the maximum finan- 
cial returns may be obtained most quickly. Those organizations that 
have access to such large givers must resist this too easy temptation 
which may sacrifice the criteria of balance and stability. Too large a 
proportion of an organization’s support coming from too few con- 
tributors is usually bad: the sudden withdrawal of such support has 
meant the early demise of many a worthy enterprise. For the morale- 
building agency created to meet the emergency, the factor of stabil- 
ity may be of less importance than that of adequate balance. Major 
support from a narrow range of sources may subject the organiza- 
tion to the opinions and attitudes of the large giver even if the influ- 
ence be of a subtle kind. It also tends to make the executives less 
energetic in their efforts to broaden the financial base to the degree 
that both the considerations of democracy and the success of the 
program itself suggest. 

The pro-democracy morale-building agency has the special re- 
sponsibility not only of seeing that an appropriate balance is main- 
tained between large and small gifts, but that the gifts it obtains are 
given in the spirit in which they are sought. 

This point deserves some clarification. It is not suggested that, in 
the current emergency, antisocial interests will try or would succeed 
in their efforts to utilize, for their own ends, a morale-building 
agency composed of independent individuals of integrity and con- 
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viction. It is, however, a sad reflection on the interpretation of 
democracy in various quarters of this broad land to see how fre. 
quently, in the past, the slogans of “patriotism” and “democracy” 
have been utilized for promotion of special interests which have no 
relation to an acceptable philosophy of democracy. 

World War I produced a number of such agencies with high- 
sounding names implying a civic, social, or patriotic program. There 
developed and continues to this day a large group of “professional 
patriots” who aided and abetted this corruption of the true mean- 
ings of democracy and patriotism. Many morale-building organiza- 
tions, engaged in honest patriotic endeavor, are more than a little 
chagrined to find themselves placed in this category. In the mind of 
some well-meaning contributor their work is conceived as being 
directed toward special purposes or private interest, be it labor 
quietism, discrimination against minorities, or antagonism toward 
one political party or another. An honest agency, to maintain its 
own self-respect and to gain the confidence of its public, must make 
it clear that contributions made in this spirit are not acceptable. 

If a morale-building agency is to ask that the contributions it 
solicits be made in good faith, it must go before its own public in the 
same good faith. Its books must be open to all those who have a legiti- 
mate reason for ascertaining the sources and the size of its contribu- 
tions. It must be willing to codperate fully and cheerfully in 
supplying the financial and other information requested by rep- 
utable bureaus of investigation, such as the National Information 
Bureau of New York City. Certainly in this matter of good faith the F 
public has been as much sinned against as sinning. The existence of FF 
agencies and individuals who serve special interests under the guise 
of being engaged in building morale are probably equaled in num- 
ber by those frankly unscrupulous and dishonest individuals who 
serve the special interest of lining their own pockets. 

The character of the personnel who lend their names to morale- 
building agencies is generally evidence of the financial integrity of 
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the organization and the honesty of its purposes. But there is no sure 
guarantee that in some instances those who have lent their names, 
like those who have contributed, have not been manipulated by a 
clever and unscrupulous promoter. A reputable agency will find 
that the quickest and easiest way of dispelling any slightest shadow 
of doubt with regard to its own operations is the full and frank 
presentation of all pertinent facts bearing on receipts and expendi- 
tures. 

Raising necessary funds for private morale-building agencies to- 
day has already become difficult. With the progress of the war 
effort, it will become increasingly so. The vast expenditures of the 
Government mean heavy increases in taxes and the appeal to 
patriotism for substantial bond purchases. Established and well- 
recognized agencies will also ask for increased contributions; wit- 
ness the current American Red Cross drive for a $50,000,000 War 
Fund. New private-service agency combinations such as the United 
Service Organizations will seek their share of contributions from 
the giving public. To these appeals on behalf of American causes 
must be added the continuing campaigns of the several hundred 
agencies for foreign relief, initiated before America’s own entrance 
into the war. 

Under these circumstances, pro-democracy morale-building agen- 
cies naturally turn to those accretions of capital established for social 
well being—the philanthropic foundations. The public is not gen- 
erally aware how many of these peculiarly American institutions 
there are in existence. The most recent directory lists 243 grant- 
giving foundations.’ Of course, the majority of these foundations are 
modest in size. 

Relatively few possess the vast resources of those foundations 
whose names are most familiar to the general public: The Common- 
wealth Fund, The Carnegie Corporation, and The Rockefeller 


*Geneva Seybold, American Foundations and Their Fields (New York: Raymond Rich 
Associates, 1939). 
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Foundation. But the latest tabulated data show that in 1937 there 
were some 40 foundations with assets of over $4,000,000 each. For 
the same year, the total capitalization of all foundations reporting 
was about $1,000,000,000 and expenditures for the year were approx- 
imately $50,000,000." 

Education, social welfare, social science, and international rela- 
tions have been among the major preoccupations of these founda- 
tions. It would seem, therefore, that here was a legitimate source of 
generous support for the activities of the pro-democracy morale- 
building agencies. Moreover, since the foundations have come to 
occupy an accepted place in American institutional life, grants from 
such sources are respected and approved by the public, as represent- 
ing support free from the implications of control by either private 
interest or Government bodies. 

The approach by the pro-democracy organization to the foun- 
dation, however, has been complicated by the long-established 
principles of foundation giving. The program of the private pro- 
democracy morale organization is considered to fall outside the 
normal fields of foundation grants, because of their possession of 
“activist” interests and their utilization of “propaganda” tech- 
niques. 

However, before a too hasty criticism is made of foundation 
policy in this regard, the effort should be made to understand the 
origins and development of those policies that govern foundation 
giving. One may then estimate how valid is their application to the 
work of the pro-democracy agency. 

Foundations out of their operations over a period of years have 
developed certain concrete and specific principles. One of the most 
fundamental of these is their tendency, after a few years of experi- 
mental operation, rapidly to approach a concentration of their giv- 
ing in a few limited fields for considerable periods of time, in order 
to be most effective. A second general principle is that in these lim- 
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ited fields of concentration they have stressed preventive and con- 
structive projects, chiefly basic scientific research, the practical results 
of which may not be realized for many years. As a normal practice 
they do not finance relief programs or other contemporary needs 
which they feel will win support from the general public. 

Experience has shown that these principles have, during normal 
times, worked out soundly in practice. The tendency toward con- 
centration has prevented the foundation from spreading itself too 
thinly over a multitude of projects. The tendency to finance research 
has meant the constant pushing forward of the frontiers of scientific 
knowledge in fields that would ordinarily not command wide gen- 
eral support. 

As a result of this underlying philosophy, the greater share of 
foundation funds have gone into pure research, a lesser portion to 
general educational programs. “Propaganda” activities have been 
specifically eliminated from the scope of foundation interest.’ 

This disinclination to finance “propaganda” organizations is un- 
derstandable for several reasons. In the first place, it was considered 
wise, inasmuch as considerable unfavorable publicity attended the 
early period of the creation of foundations, to avoid those activi- 
ties directed toward influencing legislation. Secondly, the founda- 
tions have enjoyed their tax-exempt status in so far as they have not 
financed activities of this character. Finally, they could never be 
sure that “propaganda” activities would meet the tests of accuracy 
and responsibility. 

So accepted has been the foundation practice of avoiding “prop- 
aganda” programs that they appear to have overlooked several 
important considerations that might indeed make invalid the appli- 
cation of this distinction to the pro-democracy morale-building 
agencies. 

In the first place, there seems to be a tendency to accept the term 


Sw . . : ° “% ° 

The Foundation does not . . . support campaigns to influence public opinion on any social 
or political questions, no matter how important or disinterested these questions may be.” 
Annual Report, The Rockefeller Foundation, 1940, page 66. 
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“propaganda” in its abusive popular sense. As used about the 
enemy, “propaganda” implies the distortion of truth, the conceal- 
ment of facts, or the promotion of special interests. That this is 
only one possible definition is evidenced by the usage of many social 
scientists of the term in a purely instrumental sense. From this view- 
point “propaganda” is merely the technique of persuading people to 
accept, share, and act upon certain beliefs and values. 

Secondly, it should be realized that the use by pro-democracy 
morale organizations of “propaganda” techniques is only part of 
their activities. Many aspects of their programs are more correctly 
described as broadly educational in character, including the publica- 
tion of well-substantiated research material translated into popular 
pamphlets, the organization of study outlines, and the preparation 
of teaching materials for use by schools and colleges. 

Finally, it is not fully appreciated that even where they use “prop- 
aganda” techniques, the pro-democracy agencies do so not in behalf 
of any special interest but entirely for the promotion of ends im- 
portant to all Americans, whatever may be their class, creed, or 
color. The goal of the morale agency is the creation of the tough- 
fibered morale that is necessary if we are to win the war, to win the 
peace, and to preserve and extend our democratic way of life. If 
“propaganda” can help us to achieve these ends, then let us make 
the most of it! 

Foundations are tied to the future by contractual obligations. 
With integrity, these obligations will be discharged down to the last 
syllable of recorded time. But today we must consider these grants 
toward the future in terms of their deeper, rather than their literal, 
purposes. To refrain from taking effective steps toward the preserva- 
tion and fulfillment of our basic culture at a time like the present by 
the considerations of technical “policy” is for the foundations to 
evade part of their fundamental social responsibilities. What con- 
cerns us is not whether something is called “propaganda” and is 
therefore considered bad or that something is called “education” 
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and is therefore considered good; what we are concerned with is 
doing effectively the job before us. 

This is what concerns us: a constant attempt to bring before the 
consciousness of our contemporaries the realization that the demo- 
cratic way of life is not an automatic and static inheritance; that it is 
an evolutionary mechanism which we must either cause to grow or 
suffer to die, and die with it. It is the reiteration of the accepted 
values of our society, now threatened, threatened more than most 
of us can yet begin to realize. Unless this single, simple thing is writ- 
ten on the doorposts of the nation, no other contractual obligation 
to the future can have constructive meaning. 





Raymond S. Rubinow is Director of Public Relations of the Council for Democracy. He 
was formerly a staff member of the Rosenwald Fund, taught economics at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, and did government research for the NRA and the Social Security Board. He has made 
several studies of foundations and their programs. 











UNDERLYING FACTORS IN DEMOCRATIC MORALE 
MARJORIE GRIESSER 


The initial task of those who undertake to build civilian faith and 
resilience for this war is to determine as realistically as possible the 
morale tone of the Nation in these early months of the conflict. The 
shocking impact of Pearl Harbor created a real, not a spurious, nity 
in America, but the depth and power of that unity are still to be 
tested. In examining the problem, leaders of organizations engaged 
in morale building must recognize the possible fissures beneath the 
surface which may retard our war effort and weaken the will to 
victory. 

We entered the war after a period when we had long had the 
attitude of side-line spectators. Radio and press had brought us the 
full record of the world conflagration. Most of our people wanted 
to give aid but shrank from the idea that full participation would 
be required of us. Even among convinced interventionists there was 
at times a note of the spectator attitude. The middle-of-the-roaders 
kept saying we might have to go in but clung to the idea that it 
would not come soon. The isolationists believed that clever maneu- 
vering and appeasement would keep us safe. : 

Some of this sense of isolation sprang from the old American 
frontier spirit, the feeling of the vitality of the United States of 
America and its “difference” from all other nations; some of it from 
the disillusion and cynicism following World War I. 

In measuring public attitudes in these early months the presence 
underneath the surface of the feelings of apprehension, evasion, or 
halfheartedness carried over from the prewar period must be taken 
into account. This is the period of realization that we are at war, of 
a shift from the spectator to the fighter spirit for all the people, since 
none is exempt in modern warfare. For some this shift was made 
rapidly in mid-December and there was a note of relief that the die 
was cast. For many individuals and groups the inward change is 
slower and more difficult. 
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A civilian-morale agency, working from New York and Wash- 
ington headquarters, led by people whose own doubts have been 
resolved in a tenacious faith in the cause for which we fight, may err 
if it does not undertake a most careful and continuing survey of 
opinion and effort throughout the country. Public-opinion polls, 
imperfect as they are today, are an aid to some extent in determining 
general areas of low morale but they must be supplemented by 
reports from regional leaders, newspaper studies, indications of 
lines of disaffection in conversations and speeches, and reports from 
field workers who are skilled observers. 

The diversity of America is one of its magnificent attributes. 
There can be “unity within diversity,” as Louis Adamic has pointed 
out, and national leaders in civilian morale will have need on many 
occasions to keep this in mind, for their objective in this “people’s 
war” is to evoke from every person in the country not only the spirit 
of victory but a steady, wholehearted contribution of time and labor. 
To do this the directive minds must be familiar with all sections of 
the country and must think in terms of the whole nation, not, as was 
true of some prewar propaganda organizations, from the angle of 
the Atlantic seaboard alone. 

Something of the power of perception of the artist is required to 
understand the American spirit in these times, its over-all stimulat- 
ing quality, its sectional variations in tone, and the complex strains 
and hopes underlying it. Hitler thinks of the masses as groups of 
puppets, slaves to a supreme will, but in a democracy government 
and civilian leaders are bound to recall the phrase, “We, the people,” 
at all times. 

The public-opinion surveys made by the morale agency are tools 
only. They must be used. If there are many who do not “realize” the 
war, the diverse reasons for this lag must be analyzed and tactics 
devised to eliminate them. 

Where economic dislocations and priorities impose hardships on 
people not convinced of the seriousness of the situation, our wartime 
propagandists would be mistaken if they tried to substitute “flag 
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waving” for an honest approach to the issues. If government agen- 
cies fail to provide full explanation of the reasons for sacrifices called 
for, civilian leaders concerned with morale must secure the facts 
(except, of course, data of value to the enemy) and see that they are 
made known via all communication channels available. Greater 
frankness about the rubber shortage, pointing out the many ways in 
which reserve stocks must be used for war materials, would have 
made it easier to accept the drastic measures suddenly imposed. 
Americans are questioning people and they want answers; they 
want to let off steam and then say, “But I guess we can take it.” 

Currently there are many indications that there is considerable 
distrust of our allies. Our entry in the war did not automatically dis- 
sipate the fears and critical attitudes prevailing before. The British 
are still denounced for various reasons, the Russians feared as car- 
riers of communism, and occasionally the color line is drawn 
(Colonel Lindbergh is reported to regret that “the white race is 
divided in this war”), excluding recognition of the heroic stand of 
the Chinese and of dark-skinned British Imperial forces on the side 
of democracy. 

The Nazi propaganda strategy in every country, including our 
own, has been not to try to create new lines of dissension but to work 
on already existing tensions, and with shrewd variations on a single 
theme to widen them gradually until they have become open fis- 
sures in the social fabric. They are already making use of every pos- 
sible cleavage among the anti-Axis forces and will work zealously 
at it from now on. 

In dealing with manifestations of national and racial prejudices, 
morale leaders must steer a course fraught with some peril. They 
must be on the alert to point out the Nazi “divide and conquer” line 
whenever it appears in the news and on the short waves, enabling 
people here to detect hostile propaganda and, understanding it, not 
be made fearful and irresolute through it. If we are to win, there 
must be a sense of close kinship with all who are on our side. On the 
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other hand, as in the case of internal stresses as they arise, honest 
questioning must be met. Blind, unreasoning prejudice must be 
recognized for what it is and tempered gradually by discussions, 
articles, lectures, which give a fairer, more human picture of our 
allies as people and as combatants, fighting with us for a common 
cause; yet efforts to gloss over all errors made by our allies (or pol- 
icies such as Britain’s toward India, or the restrictions on civil lib- 
erties in Russia) will result in a reaction linked with the bogy of 
“propaganda in the last war.” 

Perhaps the most fruitful and farseeing morale-building line here 
will be one which places emphasis constantly on the fact that we are 
not only allied with states, but with millions of individuals, as 
human as ourselves and equally aware of the preciousness and 
indivisibility of freedom. Every evidence of kinship with our active 
allies and with the liberty-loving people in the conquered nations 
must be made significant. 

It is likely that despite all the efforts of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense and other government and private organizations there will be 
indications in the early stages of the war that many people have not 
found their niche. Apathy, timidity, poor local planning, class feel- 
ing or prejudice against people of foreign origin may leave them 
still stranded on the shore, watching, rather than caught up in, the 
new tide of community and national feeling. William Ernest Hock- 
ing in Morale and Its Enemies speaks of “the actual sense of malaise 
and lostness if one is not palpably in the harness of the common 
task.” These people will be easier prey for the propaganda of our 
enemies and their distemper will be swiftly communicated to others 
around them, endangering morale. In this, as in other channels of 
effort, the central agency may endeavor, through nationwide propa- 
ganda, to bring these people into the fold and may devise and sug- 
gest tactics and activities locally. However, it will be dependent on 
regional leaders to reach these individuals and actually draw them 
into some phase of the war program. 
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In all its training of and contact with local directors, agency head- 
quarters must stress the democratic base and procedures of our 
morale effort in this war. In his recent book, Out of the People, J.B. 
Priestley comments on the anger and irritation which some people 
in England felt when they were asked to “drop the masquerade of 
the classes.” Granting that in Britain class lines have long been 
drawn more rigidly than here, there is still need for warning against 
a similar undemocratic attitude prevalent in some quarters in our 
country. 

The searching test of morale comes after the first months, when 
the initial enthusiasm must be harnessed down to long-term, stead- 
fast “holding on.” More families are separated, more hearts are 
saddened by the casualty lists; the inconveniences of wartime restric- 
tions become more burdensome. Fears are being expressed today 
that the United States is underestimating the power of the Axis. 
While our early losses on the eastern front destroyed our cockiness 
to some extent, the core of it remains, and as further reverses come 
there may be a greater note of defeatism, of unpreparedness for a 
tough, long drawn-out struggle. 

Lasting morale must be based on a feeling that each person hasa 
stake in victory. Americans as a whole abhor the doctrines of 
fascism but there is doubt whether there has been total realization 
of their import. There must be continual recognition by morale 
leaders of this lag in public understanding. Atrocity stories and 
hatred were utilized in World War I to build fighting spirit; in the 
long run they contributed to defeat in the peace. This time we must 
substitute knowledge of the creative principles we fight for and the 
destructive aims of our enemies. “There is no such thing, either in 
Army or civilian world, as being too clear about the mental setting 
of the war; there is.no such thing . . . as repeating the tale too often. 
... The more profoundly the feelings and the will are involved, the 
more insatiable is the appetite for knowledge.” 


* W. E. Hocking, Morale and Its Enemies (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918). 
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To create a sound, complete will to victory now, publicists and 
psychologists should take into account the inarticulate, underlying 
aims of the American people. The cynicism of the period between 
wars must be remembered, and the fears remaining from the de- 
pression years here, the enmities created as a result of the social 
changes of the past eight years. All these are present still and may 
affect the prosecution of the war and the kind of peace we ultimately 
achieve. To transcend them, there must be a focusing of emotion 
and aspirational power on a goal which is in key with the true de- 
sires of the people. 

Those who look back to an era that is gone, wanting only to fight 
for the status quo ante, need to be given the ability to face the reality 
of the world revolution we are living through. Change is the central 
fact of our time. Those who want to reform society completely dur- 
ing the war must accept a more gradualist view. The general direc- 
tion of the social movement toward a more abundant life for all men 
must be maintained, however, in the midst of the war effort. It can- 
not be denied. The average man is aware that technological change 
has now made possible a less arduous lot for the common man, 
greater security and opportunity for his children. 

Underneath the surface, Americans of all groups and classes have 
had for a long time an uneasiness about the future. For the ordeal of 
war there must be inner health, confidence that through these sacri- 
fices we are constructing a better future. The promise of American 
life has never been fulfilled; the aspiration to fulfill it should be 
a part of our war aims, for the people have dual goals in mind, a 
world organization which will prevent wars hereafter and provide 
a greater justice for all people, and an America in which the dream 
of liberty and equality is brought nearer to fruition. 

The answer to those who say we are losing democracy while 
we fight should be a clear, strong emphasis in all morale activity 
throughout the war on the practice and aims of democracy. 

The way to meet those who question whether any form of world 
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unity is possible of attainment is not to discuss it as a postwar meas- 
ure but to give our people the realization that in the United Nations 
we already have a structure on which some form of federation may 
be built. The unity is coming into being now, while we fight; it is 
not to be postponed to some distant date. We will learn through the 
present coalition of forces ways of working together which will bear 
fruit later. 

There are great reservoirs of spiritual energy waiting to be tapped. 
If the architects of American morale are aware of this underground 
river of power and idealism, tremendous things may be achieved in 
our time. 





Marjorie Griesser is Press Executive of the Council for Democracy. She was Executive 
Secretary of the National Association of Book Publishers for a number of years. She has 
supervised the Council’s radio program “Speaking of Liberty,” a series of interviews with 
prominent authors and journalists on the NBC Red Network. 











MORALE AND THE PLANNING SOCIETY 
CHARLES MERRIFIELD 


Not long ago on a quiet midwinter afternoon—on Christmas Day 
—the chimes of the great Riverside Church overlooking the Hudson 
River in New York City pealed out the first musical notes of Adeste 
Fidelis; and then suddenly stopped. In a long moment, from an 
NBC studio deep within the great RCA building, came the voice of 
a man, a voice to be heard throughout the daylight and darkness 
of the entire world, saying: 


He chose a stable as His Birthplace. He hung from a Cross to die. In the 
brief years between, He gave men a model to live by. He was gentle and 
He was kind and He said just a few quiet, simple things: He preached 
the dignity of man. 

He preached the dignity of man and now—nineteen hundred and forty- 
one years since Bethlehem—that is the issue that divides the world on 
this —His Christmas Day. That is the issue and the flames of the conflict 
engulf the earth. ... 

This Christmas Day in half the world—His Christmas Bells of Freedom 
have been silenced. But they are ringing still in the one land that all the 
peoples of the earth have had a share in building. They are ringing in 
America—so hear them—hear them around the earth as they ring out 
with hope and faith and courage for all who fight on the side of free- 
dom ... all you the faithful.’ 


As the narrator, Lieutenant Robert Montgomery, spoke, the huge 
carillon bells resumed their pealing softly, then louder, and still 
more loudly—calling the role of all the free and all the slave nations 
of the world, bidding them: Come All Ye Faithful. Then one by one 
the Chinese Lin Yutang, the Free Frenchman Charles Boyer, the 
Norwegian, the flying Australian, the Canadian Raymond Massey, 
the Greek, the Pole, the Czechoslovakian, and the Englishman 
Edmund Gwenn spoke a few short words, carried by short wave 


*“Come All Ye Faithful,” a Christmas program by the Council for Democracy, New York 
City, NBC-WJZ Blue Network, Christmas 1941. 
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from America to all lands on the globe, summoning all to have faith 
still in freedom. 

It is not strange that such a world-wide broadcast could and did 
originate as a morale-building effort for the United Nations in a 
privately owned radio studio in the United States. Nor is it strange, 
either, that it was written by and produced for a private citizen 
morale organization. This Christmas program was significant for 
more than its morale value; the whole process by which it came into 
being was the epitome of what morale is: Faith. 

Morale is the abiding faith of the individual that he counts and 
has a place somewhere in this world. Morale is the faith of human 
societies, be they folk tribes, city-states, nations, or world organiza- 
tions, that they exist for a purpose and that their continued existence 
is necessary to this purpose, whatever it may be. Morale is above all 
good conscience, and good conscience rests solidly upon a faith that 
a person or a societal group must and can resist evil and suffering 
because it believes its cause is just and good. It is not strange, but 
significant, that the Christmas message of the United States took as 
its symbol the man of Bethlehem, as its rallying call, Come All Ye 
Faithful. 

This example of morale building in America is pertinent here not 
so much for its subject matter as for its illustration of morale as one 
of the great and indispensable services or functions performed by 
any human social group. If good morale is the foundation of any 
permanent system of human relations, its continuance, from the 
point of view of the political scientist, is an extreme necessity in 
the life of a state. Every state has at least three empirical necessities: 
(1) population, (2) territory, and (3) social organization or govern 
ment. But any permanent state also has the means to defend itself 
from internal and external attack; it has a variety of social institu. 
tions like schools, industries, farms, churches, and families which 
answer its various needs; and it has a continuing morale which 
keeps its people happy, secure, and healthy in the faith that indi 
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vidually and collectively they have a purpose, a place, and a reason 
for being. 

If morale essentially is faith, how is morale or faith to be found? 
How measured and assessed? How encouraged and built? How is 
it destroyed? What relation does it bear to that particular set of 
human relations called a democracy? What relation has it to a plan- 
ning society? 

Let us return to our idea that morale building or the maintenance 
of faith in itself is one of the great continuing services or functions 
which a state must perform if it is to stay alive and well. The art of 
morale building has a long and honored history, though, indeed, 
modern man is somewhat surprised to have rediscovered it quite 
recently. If one were to study this history of morale, he would find 
that its single great purpose is to build bridges from old loyalties to 
new ones as the pressures of a changing world make such readjust- 
ments necessary. Change is the central fact not only of our own but 
of all times. The stuff and substance of morale may change through 
human history, but its common continuing purpose—to facilitate 
human adjustment to new ideas, new ways, new customs, and new 
mores—does not. Morale which creates faith in the status quo 
kindles the fire which in the end destroys itself and the institution 
it sought to undergird. For time waits for no man, and change waits 
upon all things. Morale, to be effective, must look ahead, peer into 
the future, discern the coming trends, codperate with change and 
not oppose it. It has truly been said that he who studies the past alone 
is destined to repeat it. Intelligent morale building rests upon faith 
in the future. 

If the central purpose of morale building is to build the bridges of 
faith and loyalty from old ideas to new ones, it is basically a creative 
art. The present World War, for instance, is no longer being fought 
in the name of England, Canada, China, Norway, or Holland but in 
the name of the “United Nations.” Is this a bridge of faith from the 
old nation-state concept of unlimited sovereignty to a new idea of 
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international union? Can we return to the national anarchy of the 
1930’s? Does morale building look ahead to postwar times as well as 
wartime? Indeed, if it did not, if it advised American insulation 
from world responsibility, what would happen to that brand of 
morale? Pearl Harbor? 

Morale building is a creative, foresighted art, and that is one of its 
criteria. Its great social service is to aid and help people to keep up 
with social change. If it cannot, it fails. 

But there is another criterion of good morale which touches close 
to home to the professional propagandist, the author, the journalist, 
and the educator. Morale is as broad as the life of the state in which 
it exists. Morale is built through education, yes, but only in the larg. 
est sociological sense of nurture. Morale is built by the inspiration of 
a tone-poem by a creator-musician. Morale is built as the mother 
reads her youngest the Aesop Fables. Morale is built in the ringing 
words of a newspaper editorial, a campaign speech, or by quiet wor- 
ship in the dim light of a side-street church. Morale is as broad as 
life and growth and can be found wherever there are things in 
which men have faith. 

Normally a living, growing state, such as the United States, has an 
infinite complex of social institutions, ideas, and customs, some of 
which are dying, others expanding and finding new currency. Mor- 
ale can still be built around a dying institution as Jonathan Edwards 
tried to revive an ancient Calvinism which conceived man to be a 
worm and viper.’ But its results are not permanent. Morale can best 
be built around an idea of increasing use and value, and such ideas 
may be found in every aspect of the life of the individual and of the 
life of his state. Morale is as broad as the whole state-life, and if that 
morale is to be continuing and long lasting it must be creative, 
changing, evolving, planning for adaptation to inevitable change. 

Such an analysis uncovers a third criterion of morale building— 


* Cf. Charles Merrifield, “Jonathan Edwards, Opportunist,” unpublished research, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1935. 
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its relationship to the planning process. Any state which seeks to 
exist permanently must plan for its future. In a democracy, such as 
that in the United States, this planning procedure has been institu- 
tionalized in the rights of freedom of speech, press, petition, assem- 
bly; in the provision for a deliberative body within the Government 
itself—the legislature; and by the whole democratic process of 
policy formation based on the representative principle. 

What is the relation of morale to the process of democratic plan- 
ning? If morale functions as it should as a creative forward-looking 
device of a constantly changing society, it need never fear the de- 
scent into the whale’s maw of desuetude, oblivion, and darkness. 

Morale is faith, but a particular kind of faith: faith in intelligent 
adaptation to change. The unique set of human relations we call 
democracy is at bottom just that. A democratic society is one that is 
continuously planning for change; it is an evolving and growing 
society that plans as best it can upon its concept of what the future 
will bring. If its morale is high, it is not afraid of the future, but is 
willing to experiment, fail, and experiment again until slowly and 
gradually it arrives at a tentative solution which soon requires more 
changing, more planning, and more experimenting. It trusts the 
future. 

So far we have suggested three criteria of morale in a democratic 
society : 


1. That morale is faith in the benignness of natural change 

2. That morale’s area of function is as broad as the state-life of the 
society in which it exists 

3. That morale is, in operation, a forward-looking anticipation of 
the democratic process of planning 


What then is the future of those hundreds of organizations today 
which think of themselves as morale organizations? Do they actu- 
ally fulfill the morale needs of an American nation at war in 1942? 
Have they a service to render in any event? Are they intelligently 
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aware of the places they do, and the places they might, occupy in 
the national and international life of democracy? What is their 
future as morale-building organizations? 

No one organization can fulfill the morale needs of a nation such 
as the United States, and no group of specialized morale organiza- 
tions can hope to cover the entire state-life field in which potential 
morale is to be found. Just as the school and college are specialized 
educational institutions and do not dream of covering the whole 
educational process, so the morale organizations of 1942 cannot pro- 
duce a whole, rounded, symmetrical, and continuing morale. Whose 
then is the responsibility ? 

In passing it may be said that the specialized civilian-morale agen- 
cies such as those named in the preceding articles—the Union for 
Democratic Action, The Council for Democracy, The Committee 
for National Morale, or Freedom House—have a tremendous role 
to play in creating and maintaining morale. But they are a small 
part of the resources of the nation when it comes to morale building. 

It might be suggested that morale is the job of the press, of the 
schools and colleges, of the farm and labor organizations, of the be- 
nevolent and fraternal orders, of the publishing houses, of radio and 
television, of the churches, of governments—local, State, territorial, 
national, and international. Morale is a job, particularly of the 
great philanthropic foundations, who must, in their own self- 
interest if for no other reason, rethink their position in a democratic 
society and replan their grants with a sharp eye to their morale- 
building responsibilities. Morale is a job for the business corporation 
and the industrial plant, for the oil company in the Caribbean, and 
the lumberyard in Astoria. Morale is the job of every organized 
social group in America, of whatever purpose, kind, or scope. 

But morale is more than a group effort; it is an individual one. As 
Gregory Bateson and Margaret Mead have said: 


Essentially . . . the morale builder . . . should be a local inhabitant or a 
committee of local inhabitants or the editor of a local newspaper: he 
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should not be a national figure with a “build up” of prestige and power. 
In fact, there should be thousands of him, and these thousands should 
gain the prestige for such success as they may have, rather than focusing 
the credit upon some central departmental head.’ 


In the last analysis, as groups are made up of individuals, so an eftec- 
tive and self-sustaining morale job rests upon you and me and the 
rest of our one hundred and forty million fellows. Is it strange to 
suggest, for instance, that morale has a place in a penitentiary or a 
State prison, in a Rocky Mountain gold mine, or a bordertown? 

The individual’s own understanding of his morale responsibility 
is the key to excellent civic education. “Individual participation” is 
no mere phrase among professional morale builders. The work of 
the Ohio Commission for Democracy in enlisting local citizens in 
replanning their local communities to absorb the impact of war is a 
story of thoughtful vision and sound democratic practice.’ The 
work of the YWCA branch of the USO in handling problems of 
teen-age girls in munitions factories, defense towns, and barrack 
towns is outstanding. The Connecticut Youth Councils for replan- 
ning secondary education by cooperative discussion of laymen and 
schoolmen is still another example of enlightened morale building 
through individuals. 

The individual in a democratic society which seeks permanence 
cannot escape his function as morale builder even if he tries. The 
teacher who administers his classroom as a miniature military dic- 
tatorship, the administrator who conceives his school or college to 
be his own private estate and all teachers, custodians, coaches, and 
students to be his private serfs is building morale (or destroying it) 
as he works. The important point is that methods teach values, and 
an evil set of methods can hardly be the wellspring of good ends.’ 
The planned society must perforce be a dictatorship. 


*Gregory Bateson and Margaret Mead, “Principles of Morale Building,” The Journal of 
Educational Sociology, XV, 4 (December 1941), p. 219. 
* Ohio Commission for Democracy, Newsletter No. 1 (Columbus, Ohio: August 1941). 


* See H. H. Giles, Teacher-Pupil Planning (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941), pp. 169 ff. 
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On the other hand, the planning society cannot but be a democ- 
racy and the importance of morale therein is to create and maintain 
individual and collective faith in the process of just such planning 
for the future. Mr. John Winthrop Jones may, as an individual, have 
a very high morale as a member of his Thursday evening discussion 
club and a very low morale as secretary to the president of his com- 
pany. In the one case, he is an equal planning partner with a faith 
mutually felt among his club associates. In the other case, he is an 
underling, an errand boy, and inferior. His morale may vary accord- 
ingly. The quality of life, the methods of living, the processes of 
human relations in an operating democracy teach the values which 
the society holds and are indices to its psychological value structure, 
Morale, in this sense, is the faith in these methods and processes; 
faith that the quality of life as lived by the individual contributes to 
him, to the society in which he lives, and to the purposes of both. | 

Is morale, then, an integral part of the planning, experimental, 
democratic way of life? The answer is an imperative Yes! The | 
foundation of a humane system of human relations such as democ- 
racy is faith in the individual’s ability to be a dignified and worthy | 
person if given the chance. In a democracy the dignity of man—his | 
essential trustworthiness, his rugged honesty, his hard-hitting capac. F 
ity for the truth—is the foundation of our faith. So, too, is it the stuff [ 
and mortar of morale. Churchill’s offer of “blood, sweat, toil and [ 
tears” was a magnificent morale foundation not only for its forth [ 
right spirit but because he assumed an embracing faith in the people 
of England. You and I know their answer. 

The future of American morale does not lie, then, in the civilian F 
morale organization, nor in the various governmental offices, nor 
with industry, farm, labor, or any other single nucleus alone. None § 
can do singly the full job—all are necessary for a full job. A demo FF 
cratic society is a planning society and must be such to survive asa [ 
democracy. The abiding faith in itself which is its morale cannot F 
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come from a small elite, or a few civilian, or specialized governmen- 
tal offices. 

Morale building is not a wartime job alone, although under the 
exigencies of war we find ourselves more fully aware of its impor- 
tance today than ever before—both defensively and offensively. 
Morale is one of the great continuing functions that any state must 
perform if it is to live and grow into a trusted future. In this Amer- 
ican democracy our morale is rooted deep in our historic regard 
for the worth of human personality and its dignity and power. That 
emphasis upon the potentialities of mankind has been the overarch- 
ing and recurring theme of western culture for over nineteen hun- 
dred years. Morale based upon faith in mankind, whether it appears 
in politics, or labor, or international relations, is soundly based. It 
is real. It is honest. It must, by its very nature, be ever changing as 
the potentialities of humankind unfold with the centuries. 

Perhaps the words of the Christmas program narrator closing the 
call to the United Nations on Christmas 1941 held the answer to 
the problem when he said: 


He chose a stable for His Birthplace. He hung from a Cross to die. He 
preached—and lived and died to prove .. . the dignity of man.... 





Charles Merrifield is Education Director of the Council for Democracy. Mr. Merrifield 
graduated from the University of Chicago and has since taught in Stanford and Harvard, and 
schools in St. Louis and Colorado. He has been active in the summer workshop movement 
and has contributed from time to time articles to professional journals. 














READING LIST FOR DEMOCRACY 


The following book list, by the Council for Democracy, was prepared 
as a supplement to Norman Cousins’s The Good Inheritance (Coward- 
McCann, 1942) and was reprinted in The Saturday Review of Literature, 
February 21, 1942. 

It is not intended to be definitive and omits literature on democracy of 
high quality. It does, however, attempt to bring together 125 books of out- 
standing merit which give a broad and varied picture of democracy as it 
comes down to us today as “The Good Inheritance.” 

The emphasis is upon contemporary works, but the reader who prizes 
the pageant of the past will find here a fairly comprehensive list for his 
thoughtful contemplation.’ 


PAGEANT OF THE PAST 


Complete Writings. Thucydides. Modern Library. 95¢c. 

Military and political history, tracing the causes leading to the decline 
of Athens. Tells of one of the most striking parallels with the present in 
all history. 


Politics. Aristotle. Dutton, Everyman’s. goc. 
What different governmental forms have to offer and why democracy 
can and does offer more. 


The Republic. Plato. Benjamin Jowett, trans. Modern Library. 5c. 
The anatomy of the ideal state. Book VIII of special importance. 

The Greek Commonwealth. Alfred E. Zimmern. 1924. Oxford. $5.50. 
Devoted mainly to the politics and economics of fifth century Athens. 

Hellenic History. George W. Botsford. Revised, 1939, by C. A. Robinson. 
Macmillan. $4.50. 
Compact but comprehensive study of the early Greek world. 

The Legacy of Greece. R. W. Livingstone, ed. 1921. Oxford. $2.50. 
Essays on Greece and its civilization by Gilbert Murray, W. R. Inge, 

A. Toynbee, A. E. Zimmern, et al. 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Edward Gibbon. 1788. Mod- 
ern Library Giants. 2 vols. $1.25 each. 
Bridging the abyss between the ancient and the modern world. 


* Reprinted by permission of The Saturday Review of Literature, XXV, 8 (February 21, 
1942), Norman Cousins, editor. 
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SOURCEBOOKS OF DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT 


Areopagitica and Other Prose. John Milton. Dutton, Everyman’s. goc. 
Classic statements on individual freedom. 

Culture and Anarchy. Matthew Arnold. 1875. Macmillan. $2.00. 
On the necessity for culture for the development of democracy. 


Fountainheads of Freedom. Irwin Edman and Herbert W. Schneider. 

1941. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.75. 

An introductory essay on “The Growth of the Democratic Idea” by 
Professor Edman and a collection of significant documents tracing the 
evolution of democracy through the centuries. 

Mazzini. Ignazio Silone, ed. 1939. Longmans. $1.25. 

Presenting the views of the great Italian advocate of freedom. 
Of Civil Government. John Locke. Dutton, Everyman’s. goc. 

By the English philosopher who influenced some of the “founding 
fathers” of the United States. 

On Liberty, Representative Government, the Subjection of Women. John 

Stuart Mill. Oxford, World’s Classics. 80c. 

Three of the best-known essays by the noted British economist. 
Selections. Edmund Burke. L. N. Broughton, ed. 1925. Scribner, Modern 

Student’s. $1.00. 

Including the Irish statesman’s discussions of the American colonists’ 
cause. 

The Social Contract. Jean Jacques Rousseau. 1762. Dutton, Everyman’s. 
goc. 

The treatise on political rights which strongly influenced the develop- 
ment of the French Revolution. 

The Spirit of Laws. Charles Montesquieu. 1748. Thomas Nugent, trans. 

Bell. 2 vols. o. p. 

A French classic of political thought. 

A Treasury of Democracy. Norman Cousins, ed. 1942. Coward-McCann. 
$3.00. 

Quotations from advocates of freedom and justice down through the 
centuries. 

Writings on Political Philosophy. Benedictus de Spinoza. A. G. A. Balz, 
ed. 1937. Appleton. $1.25. 
On realizing man’s best potentialities. 
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THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years. Carl Sandburg. 1929. Harcourt, 
Brace. Abbr. ed. $3.65. 
The record up to the time Lincoln left the prairie for the White House. 


Abraham Lincoln: The War Years. Carl Sandburg. 1939. Harcourt, Brace, 
4 vols. $20.00. 
Completing the record. A full-length portrait of exceptional scope and 
penetration. 


America Through Women’s Eyes. Mary R. Beard, ed. 1933. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 
Excerpts from the journals and letters of women in various periods of 
our history. 


The American Commonwealth. James Bryce. 1924. Macmillan. 2 vols, 


$9.00. 


A classic introduction to the study of the United States Government. 


American Faith. Ernest Sutherland Bates. 1940. Norton. $3.75. 
An account of American religious movements and their relation to the 


growth of democracy. 


American Issues. Carlos Baker, Merle Curti, Willard Thorp, ed. 1941. 
Lippincott. 2 vols. $3.00 each. 
The American spirit as expressed in writings of leaders from Revolu- 
tionary days down to the present. The social record, first volume; lit- 
erary record, second volume. 


American Saga. Marjorie Barstow Greenbie. 1939. McGraw-Hill. $4.00. 
Informal history, stressing American ideals in human terms. 


The American Song Bag. Carl Sandburg. 1927. Harcourt, Brace. $1.98. 
Two hundred ballads and songs sung by the people who have built 


America. 


Audubon’s America. Donald Culross Peattie, ed. 1940. Houghton Mifflin. 
$6.00. 


Audubon as artist, observer of nature, and reporter of history in the 
making. 
Autobiography. Benjamin Franklin. Pocket Books. 25¢. 


Revealing the life and views of a great American. 
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Autobiography. Lincoln Steffens. 1931. Harcourt, Brace. $1.69. 
An American journalist’s report on men and events in the early twenti- 
eth century. 


Benjamin Franklin. Carl Van Doren. 1938. Viking. $3.75. 
Printer, inventor, statesman. 


Brown America. Edwin R. Embree. 1931. Viking. $2.50. 

A survey of the history of the Negro in the United States, the social 
and economic stress he has been subjected to and potentialities for the 
future. 

A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. Mark Twain. 1889. Har- 
per. $2.25. 

Story of a mechanically minded Yankee transported backwards in time 
to the England of King Arthur’s time, expressing an idea of freedom. 


The Constitution of the United States. James M. Beck. 1941. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50. 
A comprehensive history. 


Constitutional Government and Democracy. Car] J. Friedrich. 1941. Lit- 
tle, Brown. $4.00. 
A scholarly study of the development of democratic ideals under con- 
stitutional government, analyzing American and European experience. 


The Course of American Democratic Thought. Ralph H. Gabriel. 1940. 
Ronald. $4.00. 
An interpretative history, tracing intellectual progress along with eco- 
nomic and political developments. 
Democracy. Thomas Jefferson. S. K. Padover, ed. 1939. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $2.50. 
Selections from Jefferson’s writings revealing his concept of democracy. 


Democracy in America. A. C. de Tocqueville. 1835. Modern Library. 95c. 
Observations on our early days as a nation by a shrewd observer. 


Democracy in American Life. Avery Craven. 1941. Univ. Chicago. $1.00. 
The changing concepts traced through our history. 


The Education of Henry Adams. 1918. Modern Library. 95¢. 
Autobiography of a sensitive mind. 


Epic of America. James Truslow Adams. 1931. Blue Ribbon. $1.00. 
A popular history of the United States. 
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The Federalist. Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay. Mod- 
ern Library. 95c. 
The papers largely responsible for the adoption of our constitution. 
The Flowering of New England. Van Wyck Brooks. 1936. Modern Li- 
brary Giant. $1.25. 
Literary history from 1815 to 1865. 
The Growth of the American Republic. Samuel E. Morison and Henry 


S. Commager. 1939. Oxford. 2 vols. $8.50. 
A general survey of United States history. 


Heritage of America. Allan Nevins, Henry Steele Commager, ed. 1930. 


Little, Brown. $4.00. 
First-hand narratives of American life, from the days of Leif Ericson 


to the present. 


History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893. Frederic L. Paxson. 1924. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 


Account of the “pushing back of the seaboard frontier from sea to shin- 
ing sea.” 
Holmes-Pollock Letters. Mark De Wolfe Howe, ed. 1941. Harvard. 2 vols. 


$7.50. 
Letters of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes and Sir Frederick Pollock; 
in a sense the intellectual history of the period from the 1870’s to our own 


time. 

Jefferson and Hamilton: the Struggle for Democracy in America. Claude 
G. Bowers. 1925. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. 
Portraying the battle between different schools of thought. 

John Brown’s Body. Stephen Vincent Benét. 1928. Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.50. 
Long narrative poem of the Civil War, told from the angle of the 

people. 

The Life of Andrew Jackson. Marquis James. 1937. Bobbs-Merrill. $5.00. 
Frontiersman, soldier, president. 


The Life of John Marshall. Albert J. Beveridge. 1919. Houghton Mifflin. 
2 vols. $10.00. 
Soldier, diplomat, and jurist. 
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The Life and Writings of Abraham Lincoln. Philip Van Doren Stern, ed. 
1940. Modern Library, $1.45. 
Largest one-volume edition of his writings, with full notes and bio- 
graphical introduction. 


Main Currents in American Thought. Vernon Parrington. 1927-1930. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.45. 
A history of American thought and literature. 


The Making of the Constitution. Charles Warren. 1928. Little, Brown. 
$3.75: 
The Constitutional Convention day by day, tracing the progress of each 
important clause. 


The March of Democracy. James Truslow Adams. The Rise of the Union, 
Vol. 1; From Civil War to World Power, Vol. II. 1932-33. Scribner. 
$3.50 each. 

Combining political chronicling with narrative history, stressing man- 
ners and the arts. 


March of the Iron Men. Roger Burlingame. 1938. Scribner. $3.75. 
The influence of inventions and technology on our democratic institu- 


tions, through 1865. 


Engines of Democracy. Roger Burlingame. 1940. Scribner. $3.75. 
Continuing March of the Iron Men. 


New England Indian Summer, 1865-1915. Van Wyck Brooks. 1940. Dut- 
ton. $3.00. 
Continuing The Flowering of New England. 


Only Yesterday. Frederick Lewis Allen. 1931. Blue Ribbon. $1.00. 
American chronicle recording and fads and follies of the 1920’s, and 
underlying trends in national life and thought. 


The People’s Choice. Herbert Agar. 1939. Houghton Mifflin. $1.65. 
From Washington to Harding. 


The President: Office and Powers. Edward S. Corwin. 1940. N. Y. Univ. 
$5.00. 
Comprehensive treatment of the American Presidency. 

R. E. Lee: A Biography. Douglas Freeman. 1934-35. Scribner. 4 vols. 


$3.75 each. 
The leader of the Confederate Army. 
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Reveille in Washington. Margaret Leech. 1941. Harper. $3.50. 
Portrait of the life and people of the Capital during the Civil War years, 


The Rise of American Civilization. Charles A. and Mary R. Beard. 1930. 
Macmillan. $3.75. 


Social, economic, and political history and interpretation. 


The Secret History of the American Revolution. Carl Van Doren. 1941. 
Viking. $3.75. 
The story of the bribery and treason which affected the course of the 
war for independence. 


Selected Writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Modern Library. 95. 
Teacher and philosopher who influenced the American mind in the 
nineteenth century. 


Since Yesterday. Frederick Lewis Allen. 1940. Harper. $3.00. 
The 1930's. 


Specimen Days, Democratic Vistas, and Other Prose. Walt Whitman. 
Louise Pound, ed. Odyssey. $1.00. 
On “the pride and dignity of the common people, the life-blood of 


democracy.” 


Theodore Roosevelt. Henry F. Pringle. 1931. Harcourt, Brace. $2.49. 
Stalwart advocate of the “new nationalism.” 


Thoreau. Henry Seidel Canby. 1939. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. 


Philosopher, naturalist, individualist. 


Tom Paine. John Dos Passos, ed. 1940. Longmans. $1.25. 
Writings of and commentary on the man who had a great influence on 
American thinking in the days of the Revolution. 


We Hold These Truths. Stuart Gerry Brown, ed. 1941. Harper. $1.50. 
Documents of American history, tracing the growth of the American 


ideal. 


We Who Built America. C. F. Wittke. 1939. Prentice-Hall. $5.00. 
The part the immigrant has played in American life. 


Woodrow Wilson. David Loth. 1941. Lippincott. $3.00. 
A study of the first World War president and the principles he fought 


for. 
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THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


America. David Cushman Coyle. 1941. National Home Library Founda- 
tion. 25¢. 
Interpreting America’s answer to the world-wide challenge to democ- 
racy. 
America in Midpassage. Charles A. and Mary Beard. 1939. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 
Continuing The Rise of American Civilization. 
The American Government. Frederic J. Haskin. 1941. Harper. $3.00. 
A guide to the structure and workings of our democratic state. 


Berlin Diary. William L. Shirer. 1941. Knopf. $3.00. 
Germany, 1934-1941, as seen by an American correspondent. 


Blood, Sweat, and Tears. Winston Churchill. 1941. Putnam. $3.00. 
The Prime Minister’s speeches, 1938—41. 


Calling America. Raymond Gram Swing, ed. 1939. Harper. $1.00. 
Symposium from the Survey Graphic with contributions from well- 
known writers, on the challenge to democracy here. 


The Coming Victory of Democracy. Thomas Mann. 1938. Knopf. $1.00. 
A statement of faith and an indictment of fascism. 


Democracy and Education. John Dewey. 1914. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Dewey’s philosophy of education and social theory. 


Democracy Is Different. Carl F. Wittke, G. A. Borgese, C. J. Friedrich, 
E. H. Wilkins, et al. 1941. Harper. $2.50. 
Democracy contrasted with communism, fascism, and Nazism, in a 
series of lectures by well-known scholars. 


Democracy’s Challenge to Education. Beulah Amidon, ed. 1940. Farrar 
& Rinehart. $1.50. 
Symposium from Survey Graphic examining major issues and pur- 
poses of education. 


Democracy Works. Arthur Garfield Hays. 1939. Random. $3.00. 
Democracy and the liberty of the individual. 


Dictatorship in the Modern World. Guy Stanton Ford, ed. 1939. Univ. 
Minn. $3.50. 
On the sources and strategies of modern dictatorships. 
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The Face of a Nation. Thomas Wolfe. 1939. Scribner. $2.75. 
Poetic passages from Wolfe’s novels and short stories. 


The Fight for the Pacific. Mark J. Gayn. 1941. Morrow. $3.00. 
Describing the road to war. 


Freedom and Culture. John Dewey. 1939. Putnam. $2.00. 
A study of the bases of true democratic culture. 


Freedom: Its Meaning. Ruth N. Anshen, ed. 1940. Harcourt, Brace. $4.00, 
Essays by distinguished modern thinkers. 


Free Speech in the United States. Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 1941. Harvard. 
$4.00. 
An account of events and decisions of the last twenty-five years affect- 
ing freedom of speech. 


From Many Lands. Louis Adamic. 1940. Harper. $3.50. 
Stories of American immigrants, their problems, aspirations, and con- 
tribution to our culture. 


Good Neighbors. Hubert Herring. 1941. Yale. $3.00. 
A study of the social and political aspects of the South American re- 
publics, and our relations with them. 


An Inquiry into the Principles of the Good Society. Walter Lippmann. 
1937. Little, Brown. $3.00. 
Analyzing the problems of the modern social structure and arguing 
against collectivism. 


Inside Asia. John Gunther. 1940. Harper. $3.50. 
A journalist’s study of the Far East, its leaders and conflicts. 


Inside Europe. John Gunther. 1940. Harper. $3.50. 
The personalities and events in the drama which led to war. 


The Last Best Hope of Earth. Harry Scherman. 1941. Random. 75c. 
The underlying issues of the war and the unified world society which 
must be our aim. 


The Living Tradition. Simeon Strunsky. 1939. Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 
Emphasizing the individualist strain in American thinking and action. 


Middletown. Robert S, and Helen Lynd. 1929. Harcourt, Brace. $1.89. 
All the cross-currents of life in a representative mid-western commu- 
nity. 
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Middletown in Transition. Robert S. and Helen Lynd. 1937. Harcourt, 
Brace. $5.00. 
A detailed report on what had happened in Middletown culturally, eco- 
nomically, politically, in the eventful years since the first study was made. 


Mission to Moscow. Joseph E. Davies. 1941. Simon & Schuster. $3.00. 
An American Ambassador’s report on the Soviet Union. 


Modern Democracy. Carl L. Becker. 1941. Yale. $2.00. 
Essential ingredients of a democratic society, presented by an eminent 
historian. 


The Moral Basts of Democracy. Eleanor Roosevelt. 1940. Howell, Soskin. 
$1.50. 


The spiritual basis of democratic traditions and practice. 


New Adventures in Democracy. Ordway Tead. 1939. McGraw-Hill. $2.00. 
Practical applications in the fields of education, industry, and public 
service. 


The New Democracy and the New Despotism. Charles E. Merriam. 1939. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 
On adapting democracy to modern world conditions, expressing faith 
in its vigor and flexibility. 
New Liberties for Old. Carl L. Becker. 1941. $2.00. 
Essays on the problems facing democracy today. 


Of Human Freedom. Jacques Barzum. 1939. Little, Brown. $2.50. 
The relation of the democratic spirit to the arts and sciences. 


Our Free Minds. H. A. Overstreet. 1941. Norton. $2.00. 

Urging new attitudes to achieve social and economic reform and equal- 
ity of opportunity. 
Pattern of Conquest. Joseph C. Harsch. 1941. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


A Berlin correspondent’s appraisal of Germany’s strength and weak- 
nesses. 


The Politics of Democracy. Pendleton Herring. 1940. Norton. $3.75. 
Our party system in action. 


Power. Bertrand Russell. 1938. Norton. $3.00. 
The role of power in the affairs of men and nations with an analysis of 
means of “taming power,” to make democracy endure. 
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Prepare for Peace. Henry M. Wriston. 1941. Harper. $2.50. 
Urging that the time to prepare for peace is now, through a realistic 
appraisal of the measures necessary to achieve and maintain it. 


The Promises Men Live By. Harry Scherman. 1938. Random. $3.00. 
An analysis of the responsibilities of government and man’s own part 
in fulfilling them. 


The Prospects of American Democracy. George S. Counts. 1938. John 
Day. $3.00. 
A discussion of the American democracy, its weaknesses and strength, 


The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 1938. Ran- 
dom. 5 vols. $15.00. 
From 1928-1936. Writing that made history. 


The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 1941. Mac- 
millan. 4 vols. $30.00. 
Covering the President’s second term. 


Race: Science and Politics. Ruth Benedict. Modern Age. 1940. $2.50. 
An anthropologist’s analysis of race theories, upholding the democratic 
belief in equality. . 
Shall Not Perish from the Earth. Ralph Barton Perry. 1940. Vanguard. 
$1.50. 
A philosophical approach to the current challenge to the principles of 
democracy. 


South American Primer. Katherine Rodell. 1939. Reynal. $1.75. 
A brief guide to South America, past and present. 


The Spoil of Europe. Thomas Reveille. 1941. Norton. $2.75. 
Explaining the Nazi strategy and technique in political and economic 
conquest. 


The Strategy of Terror. Edmond Taylor. 1940. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
Analyzing Nazi techniques in morale destruction. 


This Age of Fable. Gustav Stolper. 1942. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.00. 
Critique of economic and political assumptions in recent years. 


A Time to Speak. Archibald MacLeish. 1940. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 
Essays by the distinguished poet who is now Librarian of Congress, on 
literature, politics, and democracy. 
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Versailles Twenty Years After. Paul Birdsall. 1941. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$3.00. 
Re-appraisal of the forces which shaped the Peace Treaty. 

What Is Democracy? Charles E. Merriam. Univ. Chicago. 1941. $1.00. 
An analysis of the merits and tenacity of the democratic idea. 


What “Mein Kampf” Means to America. Francis Hackett. 1941. Reynal 
& Hitchcock. $2.00. 
An examination of the “handbook of lawlessness.” 


Which Way America? Communism — Fascism — Democracy. Lyman 
Bryson. Macmillan. 6oc. (paper 25c). 
Defining these rival systems in terms of the average man’s life. 


Why Europe Fights. Walter Millis. 1940. Morrow. $2.50. 
Survey of the forces that brought on World War II. 


You Can’t Do Business with Hitler. Douglas Miller. 1941. Pocket Books. 
25¢. 
An American commercial attaché, long resident in Germany, reporting 
on the Nazi system and its aims. 


Reprints of this list may be secured from the Council for Democracy, 
285 Madison Avenue, at fifteen cents a copy. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Prospects of American Democracy, by Gzorcz Counts. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1938, 370 pages. 


Although the thesis of Professor Counts’s new book is fundamentally 
the same as Max Lerner’s It Is Later Than You Think, the shift in em- 
phasis resulting from the divergent interests of the two writers provides 
a valuable and illuminating comparison. Mr. Lerner is preéminently the 
student of governmental theory, versed not only in economic and political 
science but also in the methodology of social action. Professor Counts, on 
the other hand, is primarily the educator, whose main purpose is to clarify 
the latent possibilities in the individual and insofar as possible integrate 
them into a system of values. As a result, Mr. Lerner’s book is the more 
immediate, in the sense that it deals directly with the issues at present 
agitating the world scene. Professor Counts’s book is the more sharply 
focused, in the sense that it presents a historical analysis of the American 
democratic tradition, and posits the question as to whether it will be pos- 
sible to preserve the values of that tradition by employing enlightened 
public opinion to break the stranglehold of the economic aristocracy. 


Recent America: A History of the United States Since 1900, by 
Henry Bamrorp Parkes. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 


pany, 1941, 664 pages. 


This work distinguished by its scholarship does not possess many of the 
shortcomings that can be found in contemporary history texts. Its narra- 
tive is fluid and colorful and will appeal to the ordinary reader as well as 
the student. 

In the description of the dynamics of the development of American 
society during the past forty years, the author, while not neglecting the 
political and legislative aspects of our recent history, places particular em- 
phasis on its domestic and foreign economic and social past. 

Our continuously growing machine technology, the role of the large 
industrial corporation, the rise of trade unionism, the condition of agri- 
culture, regional differentiation, and the problem of immigration and 
racial relationships, intellectual and cultural changes and tendencies, and 
our foreign policy are the chief forces examined in some detail. 
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Professor Parkes concludes that “the problems of economic insecurity, 
economic equality, the waste of natural resources, international rivalries 
and wars, and the clash of values and traditions among different sections 
of the American people” which confronted us at the beginning of the 
twentieth century have not at the end of forty years, in spite of all con- 
structive effort and political changes, become less urgent. The continued 
growth of American civilization depends upon their solution, and this is 
not beyond our reach. 


Organizing the Social Studies in Secondary Schools, by Artur C. 
Brninc, Wat TER H. Monr, ANd RicHarp H. McFeety. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941, 337 pages. 


The world of social-studies pedagogy is rather confused at present over 
the issue of history and the other separate disciplines on the one hand and 
fusion of these separate elements on the other. Attempting to serve both 
camps is the only serious weakness of this book. Its basic point of view 
urges the consideration of the individual student and his problems and 
the implication of this certainly leads more toward fusion than segmenta- 
tion, but chapters are included on organizations of courses in American 
history, world history, etc. Withal, the book is done in a most commend- 
able scholarly fashion and draws heavily on the experimental studies and 
research committee reports which have been made available during the 
last few years. 


Fascism for Whom? by Max Ascott AND ArTHuR Feiter. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1938, 341 pages. 


Fascism for Whom? is jointly written by an exiled Italian and German 
scholar. Their book is a concise, well-organized compendium of the eco- 
nomic, social, and political relations existing under Fascism, which gains 
pertinence from the fact that detailed examinations of both German 
National Socialism and Italian Fascism are presented, and to some de- 
gree correlated, in one volume. Their conclusion, arrived at after exten- 
sive study, is simply that Fascism solves nothing, least of all the economic 
questions arising from the decay of capitalism, and that ideologically it 
is the negation of all those civilized values which they see as the cherished 
heritage of European man. 
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An Investigation of Reaction Time in Older Adults, by W1LL1AM 
Gotprars. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941, 76 pages. ! 


Reaction time is studied in its relationship to certain observed mental-| 
test patterns. Through a study of 108 men and 60 women, ranging in age” 
from eighteen to sixty-five years, it was found that: 

Men tend to be reliably faster than women in both simple and dis- 7 
criminative reaction. Adult tests of intelligence show no significant rela- | 
tionship to simple reaction time. Slight negative correlations indicate | 
association between intelligence-test performance and speed of discrimi- | 
nation reaction. There is evidence of zero relationship between all meas- : 
ures of reaction time and power tests of intelligence. A slight negative 7 
correlation was found between mixed speed tests and reaction time. Age ; 
tends to increase the correlations between reaction time and intelligence- 
test performance. The bibliography contains 35 references. 


Refugee, Anonymous; translated by Ciara Letser. New York: | 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940, $2.50. 


The publishers assure us that Refugee is a true and personal account | 
of Nazi brutality. It is for this reason that the book is presented with the | 
names of the authors withheld as a protection to themselves and their © 
relatives in Germany. This absorbing and dreadful saga opens with a 7 
recital of life during the first World War in the Germany of the Kaiser. ” 
The tremendous problems of postwar Germany are described as they af- 7 
fected the everyday living of the ordinary folk in towns and cities. The 7 
rise of Hitler to power and the inhuman system which followed in his 7 
wake constitute an interlude of horror and depravity characteristic of the 
so-called Dark Ages. A family tells its story in the pages of Refugee and 7 
the awful account of the sadistic Gestapo, the concentration camp, and the | 
tortures devised to build the national state is sufficient to startle even the | 
most hardened reader. If all that is recounted be true—well read Refugee. — 
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